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Among the wheels at Sebring will be Ernie Klack 
in Carter’s new knitted boxer shorts 


Ernie Klack is packing wisflv atnl well for Florida: he’s 
uking along plenty of (-artcr's knitted boxer shorts. What 
could be inore comforlable for watching a solid 12 hours of 
sports car racing than tliese superbly soft cotton knits? And 


their dashing smartness is unfaltering — Carter’s knitted 
boxers never treed irtming. Small wonder that Ernie is 
adamant in his insistence on that reassuring Carter's label. 
''i'i'’ltcc]s of all sizes think Ernie has exactly the right idea. 



Ernie Klack is anygiiy ivho wears Carter's knilted boxer shorts and considers U uncivilized 




MEANS COMFORT IN KNITTED BOXER 


other kind. 


SHIRTS 


Foulard Print Knit Boxers $1.65 ... at these and other fine stores: BOSTON, Jordan Marsh Co. . BRIDGEPORT, D. M. Read Co, • CHICAGO, Bashin — 
All Stores • CLEVELAND, The May Co. • DENVER, Roherl Wilson Co. • DES MOINES, YounKers . DETROIT. J, L. Hudson Co. ■ GRAND RAPIDS, Steketee's . HARTFORD, G. Fo« & Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, L. Slrauss i Co. ■ LOS ANGELES, Bullocks Downtown, Westwood, Pasadena, Santa Ana ■ MILWAUKEE. Brills • NEWARK. Hahnc A Co. • NEW YORK. B. Altman & Co.; 
Wallachs: Franklin Simon - PHOENIX, Diamond's ■ PROVIDENCE, The Shepherd Company • ST. LOUIS, Boyd's -All Stores ■ SYRACUSE, Hotel Syracuse Men's Shop 






Goodyear has your tires— in any size 


Goodyear lines fit all U. S. makes of cars and 94% of all im- 
ported cars. And they are turnpike-proved -to give you up to 
25% more safe mileage than before . . . anywhere. 

Built with new rubbers, chemicals and exclusive Goodyear 
3-T nylon or rayon cord (triple-tempered under precisely con- 
trolled Tension, Temperature and Time), these great new tires 
are available from Goodyear dealers across the country. 

Keep in mind, too, that where you get Goodyear tires you 
also get expert tire service. See your nearby Goodyear dealer. 
Goodyear. Akron 16. Ohio. 



13 IN. 14 IN. 15 IN. 16 IN. 


GOODYEAR 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KINDt 


Watch “Gcxjdyear Theater” on TV every other Monday evening. 
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Discover wliat makes 
this Scotch the 
most po})ular in Edinburgh, 
Scotland’s capital! 


0)ie taste xviU ^ive you 
the attswcr to zvliy 
KLXG GEORGE IV 

is so favored in Edinburgh, 
the capital of the land 
that hiozi's Scotch 
best. Distilled of rare 
High land xvh isk les, 

KLXG GEORGE IV 
is everything a fine Scotch 
should be... truly light 
and delicate, extremely 
pleasing to the taste. 

Yet. even with its rare 
superiority, this Scotch comes 
to yon at a most modest 
price. Try it. 



JTm. l/,A A-lI 


"King George IV 

86.8 Proof. 100% Blended Scotch Whiskies- Imported by National Distillers Products Co„ N.Y., N.Y. 
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shir(dress. Detailed with ocean pearl buttons, 
adjustable burlap belt. White, Pink, Blue, 
Maize, Hemp Tan, Light Lilac, Light Old 
Gold, Light Avocado, Dark Navy, and Black. 

8 to 18, $22^5 
Also in Chambray Denim. 
Workshift Blue $ 17,95 
ORDER BY MAIL 
add 50c for postage. 
Catalog on request 


Dept. S 



264 S. Nineteenth St, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


No 

happier holiday 



A classic resort hotel right on the ocean, 
with cuisine and management in the 
Continental tradition. Private beach, pool, 
golf, tennis, water sports, nightly enter- 
tainment. Fully air-conditioned. 

Reginald G. Nefzger, Gen. Mgr. 

See your Travel Agent. 

William P. Wolfe Organization, 

U. S. Representative in principal cities. 


Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Who lios the 
beet ehot in the National Hock- 
ey League? 


TERRY SAWCHUK 

Detroit Red Wings 
Goalie 


Gordie Howe. I've watched him operate 
both as an opposing player and as a team- 
mate. During my season-s in Boston, Gor- 
die gave me the most trouble of any play- 
er. Even now I’m still amazed at Howe’s 
shot — not just the speed of it but also 
the force. We refer to his kind of shot 
as ‘'hea\^.” 


MILT SCHMIDT 

Boston Bruins 
Coach 




I’ve seen all the best shooters on ice, but 
a coach is really sticking his neck out 
when he tells you that a certain player 
has the best shot. Anyway, here goe.s. 
Bronco Horvath of the Bruins ha.s the 
best shot in the NHL. That's because he 
gets it away fa.ster than anyone else and 
his shot is accurate and low. 

continued 


Procter & Gamble 

CAREER 

OPPORTUNITIES 
IN MARKETING 

Our continuing expansion is creating ex- 
ceptional opportunities for young men 
interested in Marketing careers. We 
have openings in both our Advertising 
and Sales Programs. Here is a brief de- 
scription of these Programs: 

ADVERTISING PROGRAM 

The men selected for the Advertising 
Program will, after a brief training 
period, join a small product manage- 
ment group responsible for the effective- 
ness of the overall advertising and 
promotion effort on an important, 
nationally adverlisetl consumer product. 
The positions involve working with 
many Company Departments, includ- 
ing the Research and Development De- 
partment on product development, the 
Sales Department on the developiiieriL 
of promotions, and with the Advertising 
Agency on planning the marketing strat- 
egy for the product. 

SALES PROGRAM 

The men selected for the Sales Program 
will receive basic, personalized, on-the- 
job training, and they will be responsi- 
ble for developing the Company's sales 
in their respective territories. Promo- 
tions to sales management positions are 
based on merit and demonstrated abil- 
ity, and come only from within the 
organization. A sales manager selects, 
trains and leads a sales organization re- 
sponsible for the Company's business in 
a specific geographic area. In this area, 
he analyzes market conditions and takes 
appropriate action, plans and carries out 
the introduction of new products, and 
formulates trade featuring and mer- 
chandising programs on Company 
products- 

You should consider yourself a logical 
candidate for one of the above career 
opportunities if you are under 28 , liave 
.1 college background or equivalent, and 
are confident of your business ability, 
imagination and good judgment. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Procter K fiiimtile. Dept, SE 
P,f>. Box r,99 
Cincinnati 1. Ohio 

Please send rue information on your Market- 
ing Career opportunities I am interested in 
□ Advertising Program □ Sales f'rognini 
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C)V.v_ State 
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serves you 


ways 


You can prepare this palate-pampering 
dessert in only 30 seconds ! Merely fill a 
sherbet glass to the brim with vanilla ice 
cream. Then top with a generous jigger of 
Canada Dry Creme de Menthe. Perfection ! 


1— Split-second cocktails. 2— New idea cookery. 3— Memorable 
after-dinner drinks. Your choice of 20 popular flavors. Superb 
quality. Sensibly priced. Free booklet— “How to be a Cordial 
Host” tells you how to use them. Ask your dealer or write: 
Canada Dry Corp., Dept. 6, 100 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 



CORDIALS by CANADA DRY 



GUMP WORSLEY 

New York Rangers 
Goalie 


Boom Boom Geoffrion doesn’t have to 
apologize for his blazer and neither does 
Jean Beliveau, but when it comes to speed 
and accuracy, the old man, Rocket Rich- 
ard, still is as tough as anybody. He can 
catch those corners blindfolded. I don’t 
care how hard the shot is as long as I 
can see it. 



JACQUES PLANTE 

Montreal Canadiens 
Goalie 


That’s almost impossible to answer. The 
best scorer on each team should be the 
one with the best shot. One player shoots 
the puck at 100 miles an hour and an- 
other at 110. What’s the difference? Bob- 
by Hull of the Chicago Black Hawks and 
Andy Bathgate of the New York Rangers 
are a.s good as any. 



Sm ABEL 

Detroit Red Wings 
Coach 


Five or six players would get my nod. 
Boston’s Bronco Horvath gets it away 
the quickest. Jean Beliveau has the hard- 
est shot, with such cannonaders as our 
own Gordie Ilowe, Geoffrion of Montreal 
and Hull of Chicago not far behind. I’d 
say that Howe and Maurice Richard have 
the most accurate shots in the game. 




HARRY LUMLEY 

Bos/on Bruins 
Goalie 


In my opinion it’s a tossup between the 
Canadiens’ Jean Beliveau and Bronco 
Horvath of our team. There’s no hesita- 
tion on the part of either. Both get their 
shots off quickly. When the puck hits 
their stick it’s gone and both of them 
shoot along the ice, which is the most 
effective way. 

continued 
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“In competitive jumping, such as I do, you need a boat 
that doesn’t lag when you spring from the ramp. Vve used 
Crosby's for training and in tournaments. The way they 
snap me into the air without the slightest hesitation certainly 
has helped me set records,” says Nancie Rideout, World 
Champion Water Ski Jumper. 

Crosby long has been famous for superior perform- 
ance and fine marine construction. And with its new 
Golden Fleet, Crosby takes the lead in styling too. 

This year Crosby flies beautiful new colors . . . modern 
and exciting. Four contemporary hues accent the soft 
golden cast of the hull . . . Cork . . . Gull Gray . . . Pacific 
Green . . . and Coral Red. Seats are upholstered with 
durable, weather-resistant plastic . . . distinctively mod- 
ern. Interiors are finished as nicely as a new car. 

Add to this superb styling Crosby’s magnificent 
maneuverability . . . soft, safe ride . . . speed and tight, 
skid-free turns. You have the quality that champions 
choose . . . and graceful beauty that everyone admires. 

So follow the lead of champions. Select the Crosby 
that suits your needs and pleasure perfectly from eleven 
models . . . from fishing boats to luxurious cruisers. 

See them at your Crosby dealers or write for a 
color catalog. 


Nancie Rideout, 
of Florida 
Cypress Gardens, 
home of wofer 
ski champions, is 
holder of the 
Women's World 
Jump record 
of 89 feel. 


[17’ CAPRI Regol runobout with step. thru forward seot and broad after seat. 

beam. Transom accommodates single or dual motor installations. Maximum 
recommended horsepower . . . 100. 


aROSJByr^^ 


19' VOYAGEUR Spacious luxury cabin cruiser. Twol 
full. length berths and divided galley, (Marine heod| 
opllonol) Cabin heod room 62” , . . width 71” 
length 60". 91” beom. Maximum r 
horsepower . . . 150. 



America's finest fiberglass fleet 

CROSBY AEROMARINE COMPANY. INC. • GRABILL, INDIANA . DONALSONVILLE, GEORGIA 
Division of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


CROSBY AEROMARINE, INC. 
Dept. SI20 
Grabill, Indiana 

Please send me your catalog on the 
1960 CROSBY GOLDEN FLEET 


Name. 


Address. 



City. 


.State. 




Now fly to NASSAU the 

JETPOWERED 
BRITISH WAY 


Just $33 round trip from Miami on 
Britain's Largest independent Airline 



SEE HOW MUCH QUIETER AND SMOOTHER YOU GO IN A BRITISH 
EAGLE VISCOUNT, most modern plane on the route. The Rolls-Royce 
jet-prop engines — proved in over 12 billion passenger miles — purr a 
smooth flow of power all the way. Notice the difference in British Eagle 
service, too. You get 3 stewardesses who actually want to serve you and 
know how. Sightsee all the way. . .from big flight view cabin windows. Enjoy 
delightful complimentary refreshments. And in just 50 minutes you’re in 
colorful British Nassau. It's a complete change of pace. It’s another world. 
A softer, slower, island world ... romantic. .. interesting. ., and fun... 
FOUR ROUND TRIP FLIGHTS A DAY leave Miami at 8 a. m,, 11 a.m., 2 p.m. 
and 6 p.m. How about tomorrow? 



FLY WITH MULTI-MILLION-MILE FLIGHT 
CAPTAINS AND CREWS... as British as 
Big Ben— and just as reliable. 


British Eagle scheduled flights to 
BERMUDA and NASSAU from Montreal, 
New York, Washington and Baltimore 

See your travel agent or 
call any Eagle Airways office 
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HECTOR (Toe) 
BLAKE 

Moulreol Cniitidieiis 
< '(ir/rb 


It’s prttiiy hard to say for certain which 
player has the hardest shot. It’s all in ihe 
timing, the wrist action and the way a 
player throws his body into the shot. Bt- 
liveau and Room Room GeolTrion and 
.■^ndy Bathgate are among the best, but if 
I am pinned down to one player. I’ll have 
to go along with Gordie Howe of Detroii . 



GLENN HALL 

likirk Hawks 

Gddlir 


It could be either Bcliveau of the Cana- 
dien.s or Tim Horton of Toronto, If I’m 
pinned down to a choice I'd have to pick 
Belivcau because he is a much greater all- 
round player. Several others are very close 
— Boom Boom GeofTrion of the Canadi- 
en.s, Btibby Hull of our club and Andy 
Bathgate of the Rangers. 



HARRY HOWELL 

Xnr Yark Itonyers 
Di'/ettxemon 


There are two types of .shots, the conven- 
tional wrist shot and the .stiff-wristed slap 
-shot. For the u.sual wrist .shot, give me 
Gordie Howe, Rocket Richaril and Bronco 
Horvath. They get it off in a hurry. The 
two best stiff-wristed shots belong to 
Montreal's Boom Room Gooifrion ami 
our own Andy Bathgate. 



JOHNNY SOWER 

Toroiilo Maple 
Hoalie 


Gordie Howe. He takes one look, seems to 
know where the goalie is going to move 
and lets go. He gets the shot off in a flash, 
and he knows where he is actually aim- 
ing. Bobby Hull of the Hawks has a very 
accurate wrist shot which he gets away 
amazingly fast. Belivcau and GeofTrion of 
the Canadiens are also great. 
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Cover: Spn'iij training ► 

Down south, haspball men by 
the hunflreiis are loosening up 
their museics. Marc Simont, 
an artist with a wry humor, re- 
cords some of the tradition- 
hallowed rites of the season. 




Next week 


► A boom in family bowling 
isenrichingtwo Aincrican cor- 
poration.s and a host of sports 
celebrities. A report in color of 
a social revolution on colorful 
lanes of the bright new era. 


*■ The national basketball 
ehampionship-s are coming up. 
Jeremiah Tax scouts the lead- 
ing contenders, from Califor- 
nia’s tlefending Rears to Cin- 
cinnati and dark horse NYU. 


► Ex U.S, Diplomat Charles 
Thayer went hunting in the 
U.S.S.R. at the invitation of 
Premier Khrushchev. His re- 
port tells a lot about game — 
and more about the Russians. 


Shorts Iixustrateo pul>li9hed 
weekly by TIME Inc., 540 
Ko. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, III. This issue is published 
in nniional and regional edi- 
tions. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicugo, III. and at additional 
inalling olTices. Subscription: 
tl.S. St Canada $T.5U one year. 


O I960 RY time: INC. ALL RIOKTS REXSGaVEO 
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JEHNBERG VUARNET 



EVENT 

4 GOLD 

1 MEDAL 

SILVER 

MEDAL 

J BRONZE 
MEDAL 

CROSS COUNTRY 

30 KM. MEN 

SIXTEN jernberg 

Sweden 

time 1:51.03.9 

ROLF BAMGARD 

Sweden 

lime 1:51.16 

NIKOLAI ANIKIN 

U.S.S.R. 
lime 1:.52.28 

DOWNHILL 

MEN 

JEAN VUARNET 

France 

litne 2:06.0 

HANS PETER LANIG 
Germany 
time 2:06.5 

GUY PERILLAT 

France 

time ^.'06.9 

FIGURE SKATING 

PAIRS 

B. WAGNER, R. PAUL 
Canada 
poinUi 80.5 

M.KILIUS.H.BAUMLER 
Germany 
points 76.8 

N. & R. LUDINGTON 

U.S. 

■points 76.2 

CROSS COUNTRY 

10 KM. LADIES 

MARIA GUSAKOVA 

U.S.S.R. 
time 39:56.6 

LIUBOV BARANOVA 

U.S.S.R. 

50:05.2 

RADYA EROSHINA 

U.S.S.R. 
time 50:06.0 

DOWNHILL 

LADIES 

HETDI BIEBI. 
Germany 
time 1:37.6 

PENNY PITOU 

U.S. 

time 1:38.6 

TRAUDL HECHER 

Austria 
lime 1:.38.9 

SPEED SKATING 

500 M. LADIES 

HELGA HAASE 
Germany 
iime 55.9 

NATALIA DONCHENKO 

U.S.S,R. 
lime 56.0 

JEANNE ASHWORTH 

U.S. 

thne 56.1 

BIATHLON 

MEN 

KL.AS LESTANDER 
Sweden 
time 1:33.21.6 

ANTTI TYRVAINEN 

Finland 

time 1:33.57.7 

A. PRIVALOV 

U.S.S.R. 
litne 1 :35.55.2 

SPEED SKATING 

1,500 M. LADIES 

LYDIA SKOBLIKOVA 
U.S.S.R 
time 2:25.2 

ELWIRA SEROCZYNSKA 

Poland 

lime 2:25.7 

HELENA FILEJCZYK 

Poland 

lime 2:27.1 

GIANT SLALOM 

MEN 

ROGER STAUB 

Swiisserland 
lime 1:58.3 

PEPl STIEGLER 

Austria 

lime 1:58.7 

ERNST HINTERSEER . 

Austria 
time 1:59.1 

CROSS COUNTRY 

4 xIO KM. RELAY, MEN 

Finland 
time 2:18.55.6 

NORWAY 

time 2:18.56.5 

U.S.S.R. 

lime 2:21 .21.6 

CROSS COUNTRY 

3x5 KM. RELAY, LADIES 

SWEDEN 
time 1:05.21.5 

U.S.S.R. 

time 1:05.02.6 

FINLAND 

time 1:06.27.5 

SPEED SKATING 

1,000 M. LADIES 

KLARA GUSEVA 

U.S.S.R. 
time 1:35.1 

HELGA HAASE 

Germany 
time 1:35.3 

TAMARA RYLOVA 

U.S.S.R. 
lime 1:35.5 

NORDIC COMBINED 

MEN 

GEORG THOMA 
Germany 
points 557.952 

TORMOD KNUTSEN 

Norway 
points 553.000 

NIKOLAI GUSAKOV 

U.S.S.R. 

points 552.000 
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EVENT 

4 GOLD 

1 MEDAL 

SILVER 

MEDAL 

J BRONZE 
MEDAL 

GIANT SLALOM 

LADIES 

YVONNE RUEGG 

Switzerland 

time. 1:39.9 

PENNY PITOU 

U.S. 

time :!,0.0 

C. MINUZZO-CHE.NAL 
Italy 

lime 1:50.2 

SPEED SKATING 

3,000 M. LADIES 

LYDIA SKORL1KOVA 

U.S.S.R. 
lime 5:1 i.3 

VALENTINA STBNINA 

U.S.S.R. 
lime 5:16.9 

EEVT HUTTUNEN 

Finland 

lime 5:21.0 

FIGURE SKATING 

LADIES 

CAROL HEISS 

U.S. 

points l.i90.1 

SJOUKJE DIJKSTRA 

Netherlands 

points 

BARBARA ROLES 

U.S. 

ponds 1,515.9 

CROSS COUNTRY 

15 KM. MEN 

HAAKON BRUSVBEN 
Norway 
time .‘>1:55.5 

SIXTEN JERNBERG 

Sweeien 
lime 51:55.6 

VEIKKO HAKULINEN 

Finland 

time .55!.-OS.O 

SPEED SKATING 

500 M. MEN 

EVGENY GRISHIN 

U.S.S.R. 
time iO.2 

BILL DISNEY 

U.S. 

time 1,0.3 

RAF.AEL GRACH 

U.S.S.R. 
lime 50.5 

SLALOM 

MEN 

ERNST HINTERSEER 

Austria 

<t»je 2:05.9 

MATHIAS LEITNER 

Au.stria 
lime 2:10.3 

CHARLES BOZON 

I’rance 
time 2:10.5 

SPEED SKATING 

5,000 M, MEN 

VIKTOR KOSICHKIN 

U.S.S.R. 
time 7:5I.S 

KNUT JOHANNESEN 
Norway 
time 8:00.8 

JAN PESMAN 

Netherlands 
time 8:05.1 

SPEED SKATING 

1,500 M. MEN 

ROALD AAS Norway 
GRISHIN U.S.S.R. 
time 2:10.1, {tie) 

(no second) 

BORIS STENIN 
U.S.S.R. 
time 2:11.5 

FIGURE SKATING 

MEN 

DAVID JENKINS 

U.S. 

points 

KAROL DIVIN 
Czechoslovakia 
points 

DONALD JACKSON 

Canada 
points 1,501.0 

SLALOM 

LADIES 

ANNE HBGGTVEIT 

Canada 
lime 1 :l,9.6 

BETSY SNITE 

U.S. 

lime 1:52.9 

B. HENNEBERGER 
Germany 
livie 1 :56.6 

SPEED SKATING 

10,000 M. MEN 

KNUT JOHANNESEN 
Norway 
lime I5:ie.6 

VIKTOR KOSICHKIN 
U.S.S.R. 
fime 15:59.2 

KJEI.L BACKMAN 

Sweden 
time 16:15.2 

CROSS COUNTRY 

50 KM. MEN 

KALEVI HAMALAINBN 

Finland 

Ome 2:59.03.3 

VEIKKO HAKULINEN 

Finland 

lime 2:59:26.7 

ROLF RAMGARD 

Sweden 
time 3:02.56.7 

HOCKEY 

U.S. 

5-0-0 

CANADA 

5-1-0 

U.S.S.R. 

2-2-1 

SPECIAL JUMP 

HELMUT RECKNAGEL 
Germany 
points 227.2 

NIILO H.ALOSEN 

Finland 
ponds 222.6 

OTTO LEODOLTER 

Austria 
points 219.5 
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BEEFEATER 

9 

the imported 
English Gin that 
doubles your 
martini pleasure 



BEEFEATER GIN 

94 PROOF . 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
KOBRAND CORPORATION . NEW YORK 1. N. Y. 


SCOREBOARD continued 

TENNIS — Burr) MacKa) beat Dipk Savitt for 
ir.S. Indoor (’hampionship in best-rounflpd, 
most roprespntative field indoor tennis has 
drawn in years. Young Earl Ruehholz of 
St. Louis defeated world’s ranking amateur 
Neale Fraser in third round, only to be 
edged out by MaeKay in semifinals. Though 
a strong international field took part in the 
championships, only four aggressive Amer- 
icans were left by the semifinal round: 
MacKay, Savitt. Huchholz, Charles Mc- 
Kinley. Economics of indoor tennis ha.s 
been an increasing problem in recent years. 
This year's sponsors sucees.sfully shared 
with other winter cdrcuit tournaments the 
travel costs of such foreign stars as Aus- 
tralia's Fraser and Roy Emerson, Spain’s 
Andres (Jimeno, grossed S20,000 for what 
looked like a finish in the black. 

In the Women’s National Indoor Champion- 
ships at Brookline, Mass., Carole Wright of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., needed only 40 minutes to 
turn the tables on defending champion Tvois 
Felix, who defeated her in last year’s finals. 
The 21-year-old southpaw displayed a 
stinging service — both flat and sliced — and 
rushing game for a 6-1, 6-2 victory and 
Indoor title. 


BASEBALL — A onc-ton wrecking ball, paint- 
ed to resemble a baseball, was swung against 
the visitors' dugout at KbUets Field as razing 
of the pre-Los Angeles home of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers began to make way for a $22 mil- 
lion housing project. While some 200 curi- 
ous Brooklynite.s stood silent during the 
farewell ceremonies, the 69lh Regiment 
Band struck up The Star-spungled Banner, 
a mink-coated Lucy Monroe sang anti 
eager hands ran up the American flag in 
center field for the last time. Home plate 
went to Lee Allen, historian of the Baseball 
Hall of Fame, for delivery to Cooperstown. 
“A glorious reminder,” said Allen. 

The major leagues signed a $20 million TV- 
radio contract with NBC and Gillette for 
World Series and All-Star games from lfl62 
through IfIGG at an increase of $500,000 a 
year over the old contract. The future of 
the players’ pension fund was a.ssured un- 
der the new agreement. Sixty percent of the 
proceeds will go to players’ fund; 40% will 
be divided among the 16 club owners. Com- 
missioner Ford Frick announced that in the 
event the Continental League becomes eli- 
gible to lake part in World Series play the 
contract would be renegotiated or canceled. 
However. Frick noted, “I have no such 
current expectations.” 


HORSE RACING - A dozen determined Thor- 
oughbreds. including such notables as Bag- 
dad. First Landing, Amerigo and Silver 
Spoon, raced out of the starting gate and 
scooted for the money in the $14.'j,000 Santa 
Anita Handicap. Favorites and front run- 
ners were upset by a frisky California colt 
named Idnmuld, who pounded out of the 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

* — Joern Gerdts, Johtt C. Zimmermon, A.P, f2l, Jerry 
Cooke (31, <im Mossie 121, Ralph Crone— LIFE, A.P., 5— 
Rolph Crons.llFE, London Dolly E>prcu-PicloriolPorade, 
John G. Zimmermon, Jerry Cooke I.*), Kim Mossie, Mor- 
gorcl Derronco from Rooho<Gu:numclle, A.P. (41, Sov- 
fol 0,RuneMQS$ncf, Joern Gerdts, fl- McryorotDurronce 
IromRopho-Guillumetle:? — ScotDine;14,l 5— George 
Silk-1 IFE; 1 6 — Jerry Cooke, Joern Gerdts, George S'lk- 
t(F£;17— John G.ZimtnermonrZO— letry Cooke, 21 — 
Joern Gerdts;22,23— John G.Ziirraermor, 31 — Wide 
World, 35 -drowingi by Ajoy; 36- John Pineda- 
Miami Hero'd; 40, 4!— George SerinOge; 45— A.P.: 
49-59— Carroll Seghers II Irom RoDho-Gulllumeite: 
62 — Sloynton News leader, 63— U.P.I.; 64— A.P. (21, 
Pictoriol Porode: 67 — Richord Meek, U.P.I.; 68— A.P.: 
69 — U.P.l. 76 — Dolly Connelly- 


far turn to pass pace-.setting Fleer Nasrul- 
lah. Ralph Neves whipjied Fleet Nasrullah 
hack to the front but Linmold, under the 
urging of Don Pierce, won by a head. Amer- 
igo finished third, with Bagdad and Silver 
Spoon behind him. 

In a race with Kentucky Derby overtones 
Etlgehill Farm's Ball) Aohr (nee page 3H 
proved he can win at a mile and an eighth. 
Beaten a week before by Canada’s Victoria 
Park at I 1/16 miles. Bally .Ache beat Victo- 
ria Park by three lengths in 1 ;48, second fast- 
est time in 31 Flamingos. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BASKETBAiL— flOST'O.V clinched NBA £asfern 
Didninn lille. 

BOATiNQ-TO.lf FMJ.ON. Buffalo. Liahlning 
Class .Miila-inler chiimpivnshij), Bl. Btlersbiir;i, f'ln. 

&OV/UNG-T<)CliNA^^KNT BOWI., Oxnard, 
Calif., H ,S77 point* /or U.S. U'oiHca'ii TcotiiCJinm- 
pinnskip, Dclriiil. 

BOXING — B7)07f; .\T.-\CIIP:N. O-rouml TKO ocer 
Billy Hunter, bcatyweighls, llladison Square Gar- 

SP'lDER H'EBB, lO-round rplit derision ocer 
liory Calhoun, middleweighls , San f'rnnrisro. 
DICK TIGER, British Empire middUuHghl 
rJtnnipfon, lO-round decision orer Gene Armstrong, 
Chicago. 

NO.V.vy USTO.N, f-round TKO occr Howard 
King, henvyweights, Miami Beach. 

DAVEY .MOORE, world fealhtrweighl champion, 
p-roiind TKO over Italy's Sergio Caprari in non- 
title bout, Crirnrai!, I'encdweio, 

GOLF ARNOLD PALMER. Lalrobe, Pa., tiO.OOO 
Tewas Open, Siui .Antonio, P'ilh 275 for TH holes. 
MICKEY WRIGHT, San Diego, Calif., $7,500 
Tampa H'otncn’ii Open, Tampa, with XI 7 for 
Si hales. 

HOCKEY .MONTREAL first. TORONTO second, 
DETROIT third tH NHL standings. Last wceh'a 
scores: New York X, Detroit X: Toronto .?, .Uunfmi 
I; Montreal .1, New York X: Deirnil 4. Toronto d; 
lloslon S. Chieago 1; Toronto S, New York S; 
Detroit 5, Chicago S. 

HORSE RACING— rrOOR ERA, $58,90(1 New Or- 
leans Handicap, J 1/8 ni, in 1:50 i/5, by 2 lengths 
oi'cr Noble Sell, Fair Grounds, New Orleans. Robert 
Louis Slercnson up. 

TWENTYONE GUNS, $110,700 Washington's 
Birthday Handicap, I I /X vi. over turf in 8;2B. hu a 
bead over Porter, Santa Anita. George TuntfurcJii «p. 
.MY OLD FLAME, $Xi.300 Florida Breeders 
Stakes, S f. in 0..?.1 i/5, hii I .f/i lengths over Carry 
Back, Hialeah. Manuel Gonzalet up. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS— ST/ KL/.VG 
.VfO.$S, J55-milB Cwftiin Grand Prir, with 80 mph 
areragein experimental Slaserati, Harana. 

RAcauETS— {/'iv/rfcv; ST.ATES ocer England 5 
games to i for International Match title. New York. 

sQuaSH RAcauETS--(7. DIEHL MATBFR, 
Philadelphia, ocer Henri Sointin, Boston, 7-T-IS, 
15-fi, IJ-J.5. I5-JP, IS-IO, far U.S. Singles litle. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

.MARGARET VARNER. Wilmington, Del., oter 
Mrs. Carter Simonfn, Philadelphia, 15—8, 3 7-4. 
IS-IO for National H'amen's title, Bo*/on. 

SWIMMING — IVN FRASER, world record* for 
/ 00 -)iie(er freestyle, v-ilk lime of 50.S, 110 -ynrd 
freestyle, with time of 60.S, IlO-yard butterfly, with 
time of 1:10.8, SOO-metcr freestyle, with time of 
S;ll.ft. ggO-vard freestyle, with time of 2:11.6; 
JOHN KONRADS, world records for iOO-meter 
freestyle, with lime of i:tS.9, HO-yard freestyle, 
with time of i:l.5.n, I .koo-meter freestyle, with time 
of 17:11 , 1,650-yard freestyle, with time of 17:11; 
NEVILLE HAYES, world records for llO-yard 
butlerflu, with time of O-'i.O, gSO-ynrd butterfly, with 
time af 2.'J5.», Australian National Champion- 
ships, Sydney, .Australia. 

JOHN LUDWIG, Pittsburgh, SO-yard breaststroke 
for lO-year-olds and under, in S7,5 for National 
record. South .Atlantic Open Age meet, Towson, Md. 

TENNIS — .VE'.4i,£ FRASER orer Frank Froeh- 
ling III, Coral Gables, Fla., 5-7, 1-6, 6-S. 6-g, 6-3, 
for Good Neighbor Championship, Miami Beach, 

TRACK * FIELD— BETTy CVTHBERT. 60- 
meler dash in 7.2 to clip 1/10 second off tS-year-old 
world record, Sydney, Auslralin. 

MILEPOST — A7, LANG, 89, known as .Mr. 
Baseball of Florula, original sponsor of Florida as 
the ideal spring training camp, in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Long could never gel enough baseball; as a 
youth in Pittsburgh acted ns errand boy for visiting 
American .Association clubs, worked his way up to 
bat boy. In 1911, in searcii to recover health, Lang 
moved to California, hit a rainy season and packed 
up for FJorfda, wJicre he soon recovered. In I9Ii, 
his hasebatl enthusiasms unforgolten, he persuadeil 
Branch Hickey, then manager of the St. Louis 
Browns, to try St. Petersburg for spring training. 
Lang led drive to build St. Petersburg 6a3i park, nou' 
Jrnoirn o* A1 Lang Field, to which he hired Ike yan- 
kees in 1927 for spring custom that has tasted 8S 
seasons. This year IX major league clubs have 
pitched camp in Al Lang's BlorirJa. 


ILLUSTSATED March 


COMING EVENTS 


March 4 to March 10 

All times E.S.T. 

★ Color Television ® Television ■ Nelirork radio 


Fridai/, March 4 

BASKETBALL rrollesTe) 

NCAA rPKional pUyolTs. PoUes** division (also 
Alarrh 5). 

Natl. Sports and Boat Show, Sun Francisco 
(IhrouRh March 13'. 

Bahama va. 2alazar. middles, 1() rda,. Mad. Sq. 
■ Garden, New York. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

SWIMMING 

Biif Ten champs., Ann Arbor, Mich, (ihroujih 
March 6). 


Saturday, March 5 

BASKETBALL icollei;el 

Bradley at St. Louis. 

Colorado at Oklahoma State (Big Eight Re- 
gional, Sport* Network'.* 

® llliriois at Northwestern (Big Ten Regional, 
Sports Network'.* 

Ohio State at Minnesota. 

(pro) 

New York at Syracuse. 

® St. Louis at Minneapolis. 2 p.m. (NBC). 


BOATING 

Miami-SI. Petersburg ocean race, St, Peters- 
burg. Fla. 


BOWLING 

ABC Tournament, Toledo (through May 22', 

GOLF 

g' All-Star Golf series. Finaterwald vs. Palmer, 
S p.m. in each time zone (ABC). 


# 


Boston at Toronto. 

Detroit at Montreal. 

New York at Chicago, 2 p.m. (CBS). 


HORSE RACING 

Santa Anita Derby. $100,000 added, Santa 
Anita. Calif, (NBC).* 

Louisiana Derby, 140.000 added. Fair Grounds, 


SKIING 

Harriman Cup. Sun Valley, Idaho (also March 
6'. 

TRACK A FIELD 

IC4A Indoor Meet, Mad. Sq. Garden, New 
York. 


Sunday, March 6 

BASKETBALL iprul 

Cincinnati at Minneapolis. 

Detroit at New Vork. 

Philadelphia at St. Louis. 

® Syracuse at Boston, 2:15 p.m. (NBC). 

GOLF 

g World Championship Golf scries. Turnesa vs. 

Snead, 4:30 p.m. (NBC'. 

9 Sunday Sports Spectacular, 3 p.m. (CBS'. 

Monday, March 7 

BASKETBALL (college) 

NAIA Championships, Kansas City. Mo. 
(through March 12). 

NCAA first round regional playoffs, university 
division (through March 9'. 

BILLIARDS 

World Three-Cushion Billiards Match, Grand 
Rapidft (through March 121. 

Tuesday, March 8 

BOATING 

Mid-Winter Snipe champs., Clearwater, Fla. 
(through March 111. 

Wednesday, March 9 

BASKETBALL (mllegO' 

NCAA finals, college division, Evansville, Ind. 
(through .March 11). 

# Western Golden Gloves finals, Chicago, 10 p.m. 
(ABO). 


Thursday, March 10 

BASKETBALL Icollegej 

National Invitation Tournament, Mad. Sq. 
Garilen, New York (also March 12, 1.5, 17, 19). 
COURT TENNIS 

Natl. Singles, Boston (through March 12). 

GOLF 

LPGA Tillehotders Championship, $$.500, Au- 
gtuta. Oa. (through March 13 1. 

HORSE RACING 

San Juan Capistrano Handicap. $100,000 added, 
Santa Anita. Calif. 

Eastern Intercollegiate champs., Cambridge, 
Maas. (Ihrougb March 12). 

•See local listing. 



The \(arsity-Town STYLE MAJOR 
PACEMAKER FOR SMART AMERICA 

brings you Living Color— Living Comfort 


LUXURY LINED WITH 


BEMBERG 


Woven by DAVID H. SMALL 


Varsity-Town originated 

“FLIP-FLAP” 

POCKET 

gives you a smart 
Continental-type 
welt pocket when the 
dap is flipped in 


The Varsity-Town Flip-Flap Pocket 
which adds smart versatility to 
the American Lounge model is one 
of many distinctive style points 
of Varsity-Town Spring Suits in 
Living-Color, Living-Comfort, Cheerful 
Checks, Pleasing Plaids, neat Stripes 
and Plainsman Solid Tones. 




Featured by 800 Leading Style Stores, including: 


Lytton's, Chicago 
Sakowitz, Houston 
Penn Traffic, Johnstown 
Strouse $■ Bros., Evansville 
Doran's, Rockford 
John David, New York 


Black’s, Birmingham 
Emry’s, Spokane 
M. Levy, Shreveport 
Hemphlll-Wells, Texas 
fllene’s, Boston 
■he H. A. Seinshei 


Hecht Co., Washington 
Hibbs. Salt Lake City 
Amsbary & Johnson, Huntington 
Lanier-Womble, Raleigh 
Mabley & Carew, Cincinnati 
Cc., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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WITH FISH-SAVING 
LEVEL-WIND 
AND MICRO-DRAG 



EASY CASTS — 

I QUICK AS A FLASH 
V^PUSH-BUTTON MAGIC! 

}ust ft p«sh of the bviuoo, s-w-i-s-h of 
the rod — PREsro— PUSH-Hu nON 
fishing! Long, easy casts every 
time. Backlash impossible! 
Smootii, powerful level-wind re- 
trieve-plus fish saver MICRO- 
DRAG— brings the big ones under 
control — quickly. No. 179” Beau- 
tiful bronze finish heavv-duiy push 
button W'onderCast^ filled wiin 100 
yds 12.1b line . . . S24.95 (Other 
push-button reels from S14.95) 

WONDEROD^ 



DOUBLE BILTg FOR SUPERB 
ACTION! POWER! ACCURACY! ' , 

(HA reinforcing glass fiber c>Iind- ■_ i 
ric-il wall, inside ( 2 t thousands of 
parallel slas* fibers outside— it's this '• ‘ '-j 
patented process that leaves (he , i 
famou.s spiral markings — visible 
iradumark of genuine Wonderod quality. Ne. IS7p 
iSrof/ze untJ white piish-b/iltOH WDiulerOit 6' C- O'C" 
L, XL or jM action or 7' mot/el. . .SI7.95 

SEND TODAY! ITS FREE! 

cotolog. 


i. Plus 


:h Big FisI 


Nome 

Address 

City Zone Stole. 


MEMO from the 


publisher 


T he important thing in the Olym- 
pic Games is not winning but 
taking part. The essential thing in 
life is not conquering but fighting 
well.” So, in founding the modern 
Olympics, Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
set forth the Olym- 
pic Creed. 

At Squaw Valley 
no one brought 
more honor to that 
creed than 30-year- 
old Kyung Soon 
Yim, who ordinari- 
ly works for a trav- 
el agency in Seoul 
— but extraordinar- 
ily represented Ko- 
rea as its only Al- 
pinist at the Winter 
Games. 

A pilot during the 
Korean war, Yim 
took up skiing seri- 
ously some time aft- 
er it. The advanced 
techniques of skiing 
are still fairly unfamiliar in his native 
land and qualified instructors rare. 
Yim had little hope of ever making 
an Olympic team. 

But he turned to foreign journals, 
Austrian and Finnish, and to one 
from the U.S.— Sports Illustrated. 
Here he found what he thought he 
wanted most, the detailed instruc- 
tions and tips of Willy Schaeffler, 
which a friend translated for him. 
Yim had to imagine how these would 
work. The light 1959 snows in South 


Korea gave no chance for practice. 
Last July, on dry land, he began the 
Schaeffler conditioning exercises. Al- 
though he had no international rec- 
ord, Olympic officials certified his eli- 
gibility to compete. Yim was com- 
ing to the Olympics. 

Arriving on Feb- 
ruary 2, he saw a 
slalom course for the 
first time in his life 
and put skis to snow 
for the first time in 
a year. Hardly more 
than two weeks lat- 
er he was participat- 
ing— in the giant 
slalom, the slalom 
and the downhill. 

Correspondent 
Guy Shipler Jr. 
wrote: “It’s clear 
that most of Yim’s 
finer points of ski- 
ing derived from 
Schaeffler in Sports 
Illustrated. They 
made him the best Alpinist in Korea. 
Outclassed in Olympic competition 
he. certainly was, but in courage and 
Olympic spirit nobody finished ahead 
of him.” 

Said Kyung Soon Yim: “My coun- 
try is sure this will be of great value 
in teaching our younger generation. 
We thought if we couldn’t win, why 
should we relax in Korea? What good 
would that do for the future?” 

It sounds like what de Coubertin 
had in mind. 



KYUNG SOON YIM 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


With the postseason tournament-s only 
two weeks off, college basketball’s annual 
jigsaw puzzle was rapidly failing into 
place. Last week six major conference 
championships were decided, at least five 
more were all but settled. Only .six re- 
mained in doubt. 

The champion.s: Ohio .Sfait- iBig Ten1, 
West Virginia (Southerni, ralirornia (Big 
Five), .Auburn iSoutheastern f, Idaho Stale 
(Rocky Mountain), Ohio i:. (Mid-Ameri- 
canh The near champions: Texas (South- 
west), (.'int'innali (Missouri Valley', L'lah 
(Sk.vline), Western Kentucky (Ohio Val- 
ley), New Mexico State (Border). Confer- 
ence races .still in doubt: Big Eight — Kan- 
sasState, Kansas and /or Oklahoma (last two 
played each other Tuesday) tied for lead; 
Atlantic Coast — North Carolina and Wake 
Forest, co-favorites in championship tour- 
nament starting Thursday; West Coast— 
lyoyota and Fepperdine in first-place tie, 
clo.sely followed by St. Mary’s and .Stinla 
Clara; Ivy — Princeton leading, but Diirt- 
moHih and Cornell have a chance; Mid- 
Atlantic— St. Joseph's and LaSalle dead- 
locked, with St. Joe’s the likel.v winner: 
Yankee — Connecticut on top, but the 
Uconns can be caught by Maine. Khodc 
Island or Massachusetts. 

THE SOUTH 

The Southern Conference wa.? bubbling 
over with hope when the champion.ship 
tournament began at Richmond. For the 
first time in six years, West Virginia had 
firiLshed second (to Virginia Tech' during 
the regular season, and there was a good 
chance that the result would be the same 
in the tournament. But the Mountain- 
eers were in no mood to give up their 
title and an NCAA invitation. With 
magnificent Jerry West, his broken nose 
encased in a flesh-colored metal mask, 
flipping in baskets, picking off rebounds 
and generally behaving like the All- 
America he is, West Virginia squeaked 
by VMi 90-83, then ran William & Mary 
breathless to win 117-83. Meanwhile, Vir- 
ginia Tech’s bulky, 6-foot 6-inch Chris 
Smith jammed in 59 points to help the 
Gobbler^ wallop Richmond 78-59, tleorge 
Wa.shinglon 88-52. In the final, Virginia 
Tech .seemed on the verge of victory when 
West, after being held to four field goals 
by tenacious Bucky Keller, fouled out 
with 12:31 to play and his team barely 
leading 49-48. However, Senior Guard 
Jim Warren picked up the Westless 
Mountaineers, scored 13 points in a doz- 
en minutes and West Viiginia won 82-72. 

Georgia Tech, teetering precariously the 


last two weeks, stumbled out of the 
Southeastern Conference lead on the la.st 
night of the season, lost to sixth-place 
Vanderhill 62-57, while Auburn’s perse- 
vering Tigers climaxed a steady rise to 
the title with a thrilling 63-61 overtime 
\nctory (on Ray Groover’s last-second 
field goal) over Alabama. But there was 
.some solace for the Yellow Jackets. .'Au- 
burn, on probation for football recruiting 
irregularities, is ineligible for the NCAA 
tournament, and Georgia Tech will rep- 
resent the SEC. There was no such re- 
ward for Kentucky, beaten by Tennessee 
65-63 for the first time in 10 years. For 
their season’s work the Wildcats earned 
only a disdainful glare from Coach Adolph 
Rupp and a glum pronouncement: “This 
team simply couldn’t realize that it is a 
Kentucky team.’’ 

North Oarolina. despite the disquieting 
news that the NCAA was investigating 
its recruiting practices, stuck to the busi- 
ness at hand, prepared for Thursday’s At- 
lantic Coast Conference championship.s 
at Raleigh by rolling over Maryland 81-64, 
Virginia 97-58 and Duke 75-70 to tie Wake 
Fore.st for first place. The Deacons, too, 
were busy and tuned up by beating Villa- 
nova 89-70, 81. Francis (Pa.) 94-60. 

We.stcrn Kentucky disposed of tough 
Tennessee Tech 85-81, Middle Tennessee 
109-80 to lay one firm hand on the Ohio 
Valley championship. The top three: 

1. WEST VIRGINIA (24-4) 

2. AUBURN (19-3) 

3. GEORGIA TECH (21-5) 

THE WEST 

It was like dish night in a local movie 
house as 7,000 jampacked the Utah State 
fieldhousc at Logan (see p. iO), only this 
time the durable Aggies weren’t di.shing it 
out. They were taking it — from Utah's 
fast-moving Redskins, who parlayed 
lanky Billy McGill’s artful shot-blocking 
and .shot-making, Joe Morton’s pair of 
clutch foul shots, into a 77-75 victory and 
a virtual lock on the Skyline title. 

t'alifornia, preparing to defend its 
NCAA championship, wanned up by 
beating Washington 54-47 and Oregon 
State 62-47. U.SC. still hopeful of an at- 
large bid, defeated Stanford 59-53, Sant-a 
Clara 77-70. 

Just about everybody was still in con- 
tention in the Jumbled We.st Coast AC, 
where Loyola and Fepperdine shook up 
stumbling St. Mary’s 60-59 and 70-55 re- 
spectively, and Santa Clara beat COF 
81-52. Idaho State clobbered Colorado 
Mines 88-52, 83-39 for its eighth .straight 



WEARING MASK to protect broken no.se, 
We,st Virginia's Jerry West grabs pass in 
Southern Conference game against VMI. 


Rocky Mountain crown, ran the nation’.s 
longest major-college winning streak to 
17. The top three: 

1. CALIFORNIA (22-1) 

2. UTAH (22-2) 

3. UTAH STATE (20-4) 


THE MIDWEST 

It was all over in the Big Ten. Ohio State’s 
frolicking Buckeyes, bumbling ever so 
little against Wi.seonsin’s zone defense, 
got perfect marksmanship from the field 
(eight for eight) from Sophomore Cen- 
ter Jerry Lucas, overwhelmed the Badg- 
ers 93-68 for their first Big Ten title 
since 1950. But Indiana's .streaking Hoo- 
siers, who jolted Illinois 92-78 and Min- 
nesota 78-74 for their ninth in a row, 
couldn’t help wondering what might have 
been if they hadn’t lost their first three 
conference games. 

.\11 good things must come to an end, 
and so it was with Bradley’s 15-gamD 
winning streak. The Braves met their 
match at Hou.ston, where hot-handed 
Gary Phillips scored 30 points, led the 
Cougar.s to a 63-58 victory. Cint-innali. 
left alone at the top of the Missouri Val- 
ley, romped over North Texa.s State 85- 
64 and Wichita 97-76 as Oscar Robert- 
son raised his career field-goal total to 
969, breaking Elgin Baylor’s major- 
college record. 

The Big Eight was still searching for a 
leader. Kansas State made motions in 
the right direction, thumping Kansas 68- 
57. but along came Oklahoma's ball-con- 
trolling Sooners, who held the Wildcats to 
11 field goals and trounced them 58-35. 
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One of a series of advertisements 
written by men who know boats best 






Two-time Gold Cup winner Bill Muncey started 


Plywood meets 
the challenge of speed 

By BtLL MUNCEY 

M ISS THRIFTWAY and I have rocked, roared, and skidded well over 1,250 miles in 
unlimited hydroplane competition— and my heart’s been in my mouth all the way. 
It must be just as exciting to watch, too. Last year’s Gold Cup Race in Seattle drew 
the biggest single crowd in the history of sports: over half a million spectators jamming 
the three-mile Lake Washington course. 

But it’s more than just a spectacle. It has its practical side, too. Lessons learned on 
the course are as important to proving pleasure boat materials and construction as the 
Indianapolis .Speedway is to upgrading the safely and performance of your family car. 

Consider the incredible stresses and strains on the hull of a racing hydro! When you 
slam into a turn at 145 miles an hour, water pressures reach close to 500 pounds per 
square inch. On the straightaway, at almost 200 m.p.h., water is as hard as concrete 
Even a soggy milk carton kicks like a cannon if you happen to hit one. 

There’s no room for second best in a hull built to take such punishment. That’s why 
every unlimited in competition today is built of plywood— hull, decking, bulkheads, 
even running surfaces. Over the years, only plywood has proven equal to the job. 

Few people really understand just how strong plywood is. Pound for pound, it’s 
stronger than steel. And plywood keeps its strength; it doesn't turn brittle with age or 
vibration. Nor is it allectcd by ultra violet light, electrolysis or corrosion. And plywood 
has fantastic shock resistance; it "gives” rather than breaks under strains or impact. 

In this connection, I can speak pretty well from e.xperience. In the 1958 Gold Cup, 
Miss Thriftway’s controls jammed and we crashed full-bore into a 40-foot Coast 
Guard patrol boat guarding the south turn. The steel cutter went down, nearly de- 
molished. But Thrifty— bless her plywood hull!— came up with relatively minor damage. 
Five feet of the bow was smashed, but otherwise she was in pretty good shape. 

That’s a risky way to learn how well a boat's put together, but I’m still dodging 
rooster tails, thanks to the strength of plywood construction. 

And thanks, too, to the experience gained through years of racing competition, you 
can be sure your cruiser or runabout is a better and safer boat built of plywood. 

In the hands of today’s designers and builders, plywood boats arc better than ever. 
They have style, get up and go. and maneuver like an all-pro halfback. New adhesives 
and coatings make them permanently watertight and easy to maintain. And above all, a 
plywood boat is built to last. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION / Tacoma 2. Wash. 
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Bill Muncey and Miss Thriftway in action in 1959 Gold Cup Race [> 






Take a pale gold afternoon in coimtrij like this, on a swoopmg, diving, swirling road 

like this. In any car it would be a joy. But in a Corvette it is wonderfully close to pure 
poetry. For poetry-in-motion marks everything a Corvette does. The clean, precise arc 

of its steering. The soarmg thrust of its acceleration. The incredible taloned grip of 
its brakes. The supple suspension that seems to flow into and become part of the road. 

One thing is sure: if you haven’t ever tucked in behind that big spring steel wheel and 
gone winging through Corvette country, you've missed the greatest driving pleasure you can 
know. Which is a pity, with your Chevrolet dealer so close! . . . - 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. COf^ \^ETT£ by Chevrolet 


BASKETBALL’S WEEK continued 

Kansas came back to whip Missouri 85-72, 
forcinj; a temporary three-way tie for the 
leatl. Colorado turned ice cold, lost to 
Missouri 82-73 and, after five overtime 
periods, to lowa State 83-80. 

With 12,688 home-town fans cheering 
them on, little Kvansville got caught up 
in the excitement, upset NCAA-bound 
Notre Dame 92-87. At week’s end, the 
Irish had recovered sufficiently to beat 
fading Louisville 65-54, The top three: 

1. CINCINNATI (22-1) 

2. OHIO STATE <20-2) 

3. BRADLEY (23-2) 


THE EAST 

“We’re ripe for plucking,” wryly predict- 
ed St. John’s Coach Joe lyapchick after 
watching hi.s Redmen beat Manhattan 
80-63 and NYli hold off Temple 76-70 in 
New York's Madison Sijuare Garden. Two 
nights later. Temple and its swift little 
backcourt star. Bill iPickles' Kennedy 
established the veteran coach as a proph- 
et, up.spt St. John’s 68-63 in overtime 
while NYU, which meets the Redmen 
Thursday night, coasted past Fordham 
80-60. 

Navy was tapped by the NCAA after 
putting down Delaware 80-62, .\rmy 
69-57. Providence ’.s Jim Hadnot filled the 
baskets with 29 points, helped the Friars 
outscore Holy Cro.ss 80-68 for the first 
time in 19 years. Si. Romivenlure’.s Tom 
Stith scored 69 points as the Bonnies beat 
Duque.sne 76-70, Niagara 89 -80. 

Princelon, lightly regarded a month ago, 
was silting proudly, if tentatively, in the 
driver’s seat in the Ivy League. The Ti- 
gers got there by beating Harvard 76-67 
and Uarimouth 77 67, pushing the Indi- 
ans into second place with Cornell, which 
eliminated Brown 73-62 and drubbed Yale 
76-59. The top three: 

1. ST, JOHN'S (17-6) 

2. NYU (17-3) 

3. ST. BONAVENTURE (17-3) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Firmly entrenched in the Southwest Con- 
ference cellar a year ago, Texas has now 
emerged as the team to beat for the title. 
And there isn’t much chance that the gal- 
loping Longhorns will be corralled. While 
the tali, (juick boys from Austin, led by 
Albert Almanza, were poli.shing off Bay- 
lor 68-62, .SMU threw Texas A&M into 
a panic with a .smothering full-court 
press, beat the Aggies 81-53. Then, both 
SMU and Texas A&M stumbled badly. 
Baylor’s slowdown upset the Mustang.s 
68-61 : Te.xas Tech, with Del Ray Mounts 
scoring 33 points, downed A&M 68-61. 
Meanwhile, Texas shoved aside .Arkun.sas 
71-57 to lead by a full game. The top 
three: 

1. TEXAS (17-5) 

2. SMU (16-6) 

3. TEXAS A&M (I7-S) 



Looking 
for the 
’costlier 
English gin 



LAMPLIGHTER GIN 

LONDON DRY GIN DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 94 PROOF 
IMPORTEO BY MCKESSON * ROBBINS. INC,. N.Y., N.Y, 



to casual perfection with our own 
famous long bodied line and side ■§, 
vents. It's a good sport on week- 
SS; ends and vacations. White, navy, 
bamboo or olive; In sizes S, M, L ^ 
^ or XL, 4.50. Sixth Floor. Mail and 
'if phone orders filled. irj 

UNIVERSITY SHOP 

S VI»S FIFTH AVENUE | 

piNew Yclk, White Plains, Springfield, tt. J., Beverl/ Hills, 
^^Chicogo.Delroit. New Haven. Skokie, Princelon, Cambridge 
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THE GAMES 
WERE 
THE BEST 

These were the most successful Winter Olympics 
of all, and the now-friendly Russians 
were the most successful competitors in them 


by ROY TERRELL 



RUSSIAN SPEED SKATING STAR EVGENY GRISHIN WRAPS A 


T he blue-clad avalanche which was Russia seemed 
hesitant at times, but the over-all Soviet impact at 
Squaw Valley was Irresistible. The U.S.S.R. won five 
gold medals and shared another in the eight speed skat- 
ing events alone, almost twice as many as any other na- 
tion in the entire Games. Russia won its share of silver 
medals, too, and picked up a bronze medal in every 
third event on the program. By the time the VIII Olym- 
pic Winter Games were over last Sunday, the unofficial 
team score was so lop-sidedly in favor of the Soviet 
Union that hardly anyone even bothered to add up the 
absurd figures any more. 

The story behind Russia’s vast success at Squaw Val- 
ley was the same as it had been at Cortina: a massive 
sports program enveloping schools and clubs and labor 


unions and the military service, state encouragement, 
frequent outright aid to the specially talented, a fierce 
desire on the part of the individual to triumph, less for 
himself or his organization than for Mother Russia. Yet 
somewhere between Cortina and Squaw Valley, the 
Russians have changed. They have become more human. 
In the Olympic Village, where the athletes of 30 nations 
lived and ate and danced and sang and played, they 
were as much a part of things as anyone else. Suddenly, 
at Squaw Valley, the Russians ceased to be muscles 
without minds or personalities and became individuals. 
Some of them were very impressive individuals, indeed. 

“Do I like Americans?” said Evgeny Grishin punc- 
tiliously. "Of course. They are just like us. Bill Disney 
is a good friend of mine. He is a wonderful skater with 
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COMRADELY ARM AROUND AMERICAN RIVAL BILL DISNEY 


very fine technique. I like Carol Ileiss very much. As a 
sportswoman, I am in love with her. As a girl? Of course, 
I am in love with her. Isn't everyone?” 

Grishin, who won the 500-meter race, equaling his own 
world and Olympic record, and tied Norway’s Roald Aas 
for the 1,500-meter medal, is one of Russia’s finest ath- 
letes. He got two gold medals at Cortina and, before 
that, was the outstanding cyclist in the Soviet Union. 
At Helsinki as a cyclist in 1952, he became ill and could 
not compete, but he still thinks he was a better cyclist 
than a skater. ‘'I was in training 12 months a year,” he 
explains, “six months on bicycle and six months on 
skates. But my doctor suggested that for my heart’s 
sake I should give one of them up. For some reason, 
I decided that I would keep up with my skating.” 


Grishin is also one of the world’s most charming ath- 
letes, a tall, trim, intelligent man approaching his 29th 
birthday, with deep-set brown eyes, a big nose and a 
frequent, flashing grin. Inside the grin there are two 
bright gold teeth. He speaks only Russian but he speaks 
that articulately, very fast. He is a senior lieutenant in 
the Red army, a military man since 1950, although most 
of his work is concerned with physical education. 'Poday 
Grishin is stationed in Moscow, where he lives in an 
apartment with his wife. “We have no children yet,” 
he says. “We have been married only a year.” 

Evgeny was born and raised in Tula, a city of 300,000 
about 100 miles from Moscow, and he is very proud of 
the fact that Tula was also the home of Leo Tolstoy. 
“They have a big museum for 'i'olstoy there,” says 
Grishin. “I don’t think they will ever build a museum 
for me,” Still, he is a well-known man. “When I am at 
home,” he says, “many people know me and I get a lot 
of telephone calls, but when I am in other parts of the 
country, hardly anyone recognizes me. I don’t think 
being a famous athlete means as much in Ru.ssia as it 
does in the U.S.” 

In Tula, when he was very young, Grishin learned to 
skate fast by hitching rides on ears traveling along the 
ice-covered streets. “At the place where we stood in 
hiding,” he says, “the cars would pass at about 40 
kilometers an hour, so we had to skate very fast in order 
to catch them. Then we would hold on until we got tired 
or the police would see us. Usually they sent us home, 
but sometimes we would sneak back to catch more cars.” 

Today, Grishin would rather drive cars than chase 
them. “Automobiles,” he says, “are my sickness. I am 
crazy about them. I own a Volga, it cost me 30,000 
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rubles ($7,500 at current oflicial rate] a few years ago, 
although one would cost 40,000 rubles now. Do you 
know what I would like to do? I would like to race a Ford, 
in my areams i race rorus, out iney always neat me. i 
do not have enough cylinders.” 

Now that Evgeny has won four gold medals in two 
Olympics, does he plan to give up competitive skating? 
“Why no,” he says, “why should I? It is fun. I will look 
forward to seeing you at Innsbruck in 1964.” 

Lydia Skoblikova is not quite 22, much younger than 
Grishin, and she was not even at Cortina four years ago; 
but at Squaw Valley she won two gold medals in speed 
skating, too, setting a world record in the l,o00-meter 
race, winning the 3,000 and coming close to winning a 
third medal in the 1,000, where she finished fourth. 
“Until Penny Pitou fell in the slalom race,” she said in 
Russian, “I was afraid some other girl might win more 
medals than me. I am sorry that Penny fell, of course. 
She must be a very splendid sportswoman and 1 would 
like very much to have the chance to know her.” 

Lydia is quite a bit like Penny, she has the same deep 
dimples in her cheeks, has blue eyes and blonde hair 

conlinued 
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— which, however, is much shorter 
and curlier than Penny’s. In her tight 
racing costume, she appears very 
trim. In it, she also skates very fast, 
faster than any other woman in the 
world. This does not, she insists, 
make her any less a woman. 

“Sportswomen are very highly 
thought of in Russia,” she says. 
“Many of our team are married, some 
of their husbands are competing here, 
too. If I should get married someday, 
I would expect to keep on racing 
as long as I can.” 

Who takes care of the babies? “In 
Russia, all babies have grandmoth- 
ers,” she explains. 

ALWAYS GIFTED 

Lydia began racing in Chelyabinsk, 
her home in the Urals, about five 
years ago. “In the winter,” she says, 
“every road, every park is covered 
with water to make a skating rink, so 
everyone skates. There is a great 
amount of competition. But I was 
gifted from the first.” A student at a 
teachers’ college in Chelyabinsk, she 
studies anatomy and physiology, and 
makes good grades. She finds time, 
though, to train four months a year. 
Then she works out four times a 
week, three hours a day. The rest of 
the year she swims and runs on a 
labor union track team. 


Once off speed skates, the U.S.S.R. 
ceased to dominate. Finland and Nor- 
way staged a remarkable race in the 
men’s 40-kilometer relay, the famous 
old Finn, Veikko Hakulinen, who had 
won a gold medal at Oslo in ’52 and 
another at Cortina in '56, lunging 
ahead of the Norwegian, Haakon 
Brusveen, winner of a gold medal in 
the 15-kilometer race just two days 
before, by the length of a ski right at 
the finish. Carol Heiss, with her 
beauty and brilliance, made a run- 
away of the ladies' figure skating 
contest for one U.S. gold medal :see 
page 20), and David Jenkins, an even 
more accomplished master of the 
whirling free-skating style, came 
from behind to win another. 

The Russians, of course, had no 
chance in the Alpine events. As Lydia 
Skoblikova .said, “Where there are 
people in Russia, there are no moun- 
tains, where there are mountains, 
there are no people.” In fact, no one 
was able to establish any kind of 
dominance down the mountains at 
Squaw Valley. Among the women, 
two more surpri.se winners emerged to 
join Germany’s Heidi Biebl, who won 
the downhill during the first week. 
Yvonne Ruegg, a chunky little lass 
from Chur, who barely made the 
Swissteam, came racing down Papoose 
Peak one-tenth of a second ahead of 
Penny Pitou to win the giant slalom. 
“1 like that course so much,” she said. 


“I would like to go right back up and 
run it again.” For Penny, who won her 
second silver medal, it was a terrific 
disappointment to have missed the 
gold. “I feel awful,” she said. “I have 
a bad cold. I'm going home and go to 
bed.” Giuliana Minuzzo-Chenal of 
Italy was third, two-tenths of a second 
ahead of America’s Betsy Suite. The 
thirdbigU.S.threat,Linda Meyers, hit 
a gate high up on the course, took a 
bad fall, and broke her right collar- 
bone. 

The slalom was won by Canada's 
Anne Heggtveit with Betsy Snite sec- 
ond and Germany’s Barbi Henneberg- 
er third. Heggtveit, a slender blonde 
from Ottawa, has been racing inter- 
nationally for seven years, although 
she is only 21 now. Last year she was 
a big winner in Europe, combined 
champion of the famed Kandahar, but 
until last Friday she had done noth- 
ing of importance this year. “I was 
late getting to my peak,” she ex- 
plained, with her nice smile. “I was 
aiming at the Olympics.” 

Heggtveit really won the race on 
her first run down the hill. Her time, 
in a beautifully smooth demonstra- 
tion, was 1.5 seconds ahead of Aus- 
tria’s Marianne Jahn, more than three 
seconds ahead of anyone else. Her 
second run was good, too, beaten only 
by a terrific burst of speed put on by 
Snite, a burst that won Betsy the 
silver medal when Jahn fell. Penny, 
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JENKINS GAVE U.S. SECOND VICTORY 


tied for ninth after the first run, tried 
to make up the lost time, skied too 
fast through the tricky gates, and 
she, too, fell. For some, the American 
performance in the throe women’s 
events had been a disappointment. 
On the other hand, Pitou and Snite 
won three medals between them, all 
silver, while of the other countrie.s 
only Germany had as many as two, 
a gold and a bronze. 

While the U.S. was sweating out its 
inspired hockey team, its girl skiers, 
its David Jenkins and Carol Heiss, in 
many ways nothing in the entire 10 
days of the Games could touch the 
performance of a ruddy, horse-faced 
farmer from Kitzbiihel named Ernst 
Hinterseer, who won the men’s slalom 
with a near-miraculous run down the 
lower slopes of the mountain called 
KT-‘J2. Hinterseer saved the famed 
Austrian Alpine team from humilia- 
tion. Quite unintentionally, he may 
also have saved Austria from forget- 
ting that Alpine skiing, while admit- 
tedly a way of life in that mountain- 
ous land, is, like everything else on 
the Olympic program, still asport, too. 

In the first two events of the men’s 
Alpine competition, Austria was bare- 
ly noticed. Neither Karl Schranz, the 
best skier in the world in 1959 and 
Austria’s successor to the legendary 
Toni Sailer, nor Anderl Molterer, a 
bronze and silver medalist at Cortina, 
could prevent Switzerland’s dashing 


Roger Staub from winning the giant 
slalom, or the attractive Frenchman, 
Jean Vuarriet, from running off with 
the downhill. Only Fepi Stiegler and 
Hinterseer, second and third in the 
giant slalom, could crack the sur- 
prising French-German-Bwiss lock on 
the events Austria was supposed to 
dominate. What, everyone began to 
ask, was wrong with Austria? Was 
this the end of a dynasty? 

PRIMA DONNAS IN REVOLT 

Then, slowly the story began to 
leak out. Schranz and Molterer, the 
temperamental stars of the team, had 
been playing around, loafing all sum- 
mer and fall, while the Swiss and 
Germans and French trained like 
madmen. At Squaw Valley, Schranz 
and Molterer, the prima donnas, were 
in near revolt against Othmar Schnei- 
der, the team coach, himself a gold 
medalist for Austria at Oslo. It was 
Schneider, they said, who picked the 
wrong wa.x for the downhill race. 
What they did not say was that the 
Swiss, on reaching the top of the 
course and getting a good look at the 
snow, were ingenious enough to scrape 
the old, wrong wax off their skis be- 
fore starting down. And, finally, the 
entire dissension-ridden affair was ag- 
gravated by a weird combination of 
interresort rivalry and Tyrolean pay- 
ola. In Alpine Europe the top local 
skier is somewhat in the position of 
an American club’s golf pro. The 
winter tourist business is a big thing, 
and the Austrian town which can 
boast an Olympic champion can ex- 
pect thousands of dollars in added 
revenue as a result. All Austrian rac- 
ers, needless to say, do not come 
from the same town. Nor do they all 
race on the same skis. Molterer and 
Schranz, openly using and endorsing 
the product of one of the two great 
Austrian ski-making firms, were try- 
ing to hold down some other mem- 
bers of the team, who just as openly 
were using and endorsing skis made 
by the other firm. 

“The real trouble with the Austri- 
ans in the downhill race was not the 
wax,’’ said Sepp Ruschp of Stowe, 
once a well-known Austrian skier and 
now director of New England’s biggest 
ski resort. “Those boys started down 
the course with a Kastle ski on one 
foot and a Kneissl ski on the other, 
and about halfway down the two feet 
started fighting.” 

But all this came to an end before 
the slalom. Dr. Otto Lorenz, presi- 


dent of the Austrian Ski As.sociation 
and head man of the team at Squaw 
Valley, quietly relieved Schneider of 
his job. A little less quietly he pulled 
Schranz and Molterer out of the race, 
replacing them with Ernst Oberaigner 
and Hinterseer. 

Hinterseer made Dr. Lorenz look 
good. At the end of the first slalom 
run he was in fifth place, almost two 
seconds behind Germany’s 18-year- 
old Willy Bogner. But Bogner, with 
the gold medal practically in his 
pocket, fell halfway down the second 
twisting run, got up, fell again hard 
almost at the bottom. This time it 
did him no good to get up. Hinterseer 
grabbed his opportunity. Down the 
course he came, quick, all out, skiing 
desperately but with the tiny shade 
of caution which more than six years 
of topflight international racing had 
bred into his muscles and mind and 
feet. When he flashed across the finish 
line, the big clock read 58.2 seconds 
for his run, the crowd roared and 
clapped, and Ernst Hinterseer, who 
had been a very good skier for many 
years but never a great one, looked 
back over his shoulder, .saw the clock 
and grinned heartily. 

Only four racers could get under a 
minute for that tough second run, 
and three of these were Austrians: 
Hinterseer, Hias Leitner, who won the 
silver medal, and Pepi Stiegler, who 
finished an over-all fifth. Austria’s 
skiing prestige had been suddenly and 
quite dramatically restored. 

P'rom that first magic moment 
when the blizzard stopped on opening 
day to let the athletes march through 
sunbeams into the arena, these had 
been good Olympics. The Sierra 
weather was lovely. Thecrowds. which 
reached almost 50,000 on weekends 
and held up surprisingly well at other 
limes, were far greater than at Cor- 
tina or St. Moritz. The events ran off 
on time, over splendid courses, and 
life in the Village was a great deal of 
fun for the contestants. Best of all, 
the competition was always intense; 
naturally, only the athletes and their 
performances can make any Games 
an ultimate success. No one who was 
there will ever forget Sixten Jernberg 
or Roger Staub, Carol Heiss or Jean 
Vuarnet, Lydia Skoblikova or David 
Jenkins, that fighting U.S. hockey 
team or Evgeny Grishin or Ernst 
Hinterseer or Penny Pitou. Maybe 
the Vni Olympic Winter Games in 
Squaw Valley were better than any 
which had come before. 
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Draicings by Robert Riger 


When France’s Jean Vuarnet flashed across the finish line 
at the bottom of Squaw Peak to win the men’s downhill, the 
word was soon out: Vuarnet had a secret weapon, a new 
metal ski. But he had another spicialile, less obvious but not 
less important, which helped him get his gold medal. It was 
a streamlined crouch which Jean calls his profile d’nn oeuf 
(egg position), because of the shape his upper body assumes 
as he hunkers down over his skis. Vuarnet’s crouch, good 
in any downhill race, was perfect for the Squaw Valley 
course, which has a long, fiat run-out near the bottom 
where the other racers had trouble maintaining their speed 
and where Vuarnet saved the .6 second that gave him 
the victory: “To go fast on the hill is nothing. You make 
your time on the flat; and there my speed position was best.” 




AMERICAN MISTAKE iS holding 

feet too close together. This cuts 
down on .speed by tipping ski.s 
onto outside edges, also tends 
to cramp thighs so skier has 
less spring going over bumps. 


COMMON MISTAKES by Other racers are imitated above 
by Vuarnet. Skier at left has head in good position; 
but stiff knees force his rear end too high. Skier at right 
raises his head too far, so that helmet pokes up above 
perfect circle, thu.s increasing air re.sistance. Long-legged 
racers have most trouble curling into the correct posi- 
tion, Vuarnet explains. “But it is really easy for me. I 
am quite short in the legs and longer above the waist.” 


HEAo-oN VIEW shows Vuamet’s head, shoulders, arms, hands curled 
into tight circle. “Legs are spread for comfort and to let the air through. 
The skis must lie Hat upon the snow, both for speed and for stability.” 
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EGG POSITION puts Upper part of the body in 
shape of streamfined shell to lessen wind resist- 
ance during 75-mph plunge down mountain. “For 
this position,” says Vuarnet, “the back must be 
parallel with the slds, the head tucked well down 
on the chest, the hands held high and in front of 
the chin. Do not lower the hands, or they will 
scoop air over the forearms and into the chest.” 




* 



CRUCIAL MOMENT in downhill came where 
course crossed two large bumps called Double 
Trouble, then plunged down steep pitch beyond. 
Here, many racers straightened up or tried to jump 
over the bumps. “But,” said Vuarnet, “I calcu- 
lated that my speed would carry me over both 
bumps without my having to ntove a muscle.” 
Vuarnet was right. Holding his speed position, he 
shot over the bumps, leaning forward slightly as he 
landed to compensate for the steep pitch beyond. 
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OLYMPICS conliniicd 



FIRM HAND, FAIR LADY 


A fter clinching a gold medal with 
_one of the most polished perform- 
ances ever seen, in Olympic figure 
skating, Carol Heiss fought through 
reporters to reach a dark, angular 
man who stood at the edge of the 
rink, a cigar clenched in his teeth. He 
■was French-born Pierre Brunet, skat- 
ing coach for the past 14 of Carol’s 20 
years. Brunet put his hand on her 
shoulder (above), and together they 
watched the other skaters vainly 
trying to cut down Carol’s command- 
ing lead. Then it was over, and Carol 
was the Olympic champion, as the per- 
ceptive Monsieur Brunet had always 
known she would be. 

Through most of her life, he has al- 
ternately coddled her and driven her, 
both on and off the ice. “Pierre ba- 
bies me when he knows I’m under a 
strain,” said Carol. “Every night he 
cleans and polishes my boots and 
sharpens my skate blades. He even 
dyes the dippers on my costumes.” 

Of course, there are times when 
Pierre cannot baby her, such as the 
solitary moment in the dressing room 
just before Carol goes on. “I’ve strug- 
gled through hundreds of those count- 
downs,” said Carol, “and they never 
seem to get any easier. I still panic. 


Did I remember to give my laces 
an extra tightening? Is my costume 
right? Did I remember to put on 
lipstick? How does my hair look? 
Will my nose run when I get out into 
the cold? Have I got a Kleenex? No, 
no, I can’t make it out to the ice, my 
legs are cramped. No, they are rub- 
bery. I can’t stand up. I can’t move. 
Who took my skate guards? And so 
it goes” — at least when Brunet is 
not near by. 

But when he is with her, he can, 
in Carol’s own words, “be terribly de- 
manding at times.” Never more so 
than on the night Carol received her 
Olympic medal, when Brunet ordered 
her back on the ice for practice at 
11 p.m, “I was dead,” said Carol. 
“All I wanted to do was go to bed.” 
But Pierre just said, “The world 
championships at Vancouver begin 
next Tuesday.” 

The practice session was a stormy 
one, and Brunet seemed to like noth- 
ing Carol did. Her head was too low, 
her hands too gawky, her feet “like 
elephants’ feet plowing around in the 
mud.” Finally, past midnight, Carol 
had had it. She skated to the barrier 
where Pierre was standing, her face 
scarlet with anger and cold. Brunet 


leaned over and said, “Here’s some 
hot chocolate. You must be cold.” 

The ftght just dissolved out of 
Carol’s face. “Now, how could you 
be angry with a man like that?” she 
asked later. “Where on earth did he 
find hot chocolate at that hour of the 
night? And, as usual, he "was so right 
about the whole brutal session. I 
needed the tension physically beaten 
out of me. He really knows me belter 
than I do myself.” 

After the world championships. 
Carol is through with competitive 
skating; and the idea of retirement 
is frightening to her. Brunet knows 
that he himself must let go of her 
altogether, and the thought makes 
him sad. “I don’t know right now 
what I will do when Carol is gone,” 
he said, staring at his fingertips. “1 
shall miss her dreadfully, for I love 
her very dearly. But this medal, now 
that she has won the struggle for it, 
it is nothing— bah— nothing. Mere- 
ly the culmination of the first phase 
of Carol’s life.” 

— Mary Snow 


RAPTUROUS GLOW shittes from the face of 
Carol Ileiss after she won her gold medal. 
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OLYMPICS continued 


OUR NEVER-SAY-DIE 
HOCKEYMEN 


B efore the first puck was dropped 
at Squaw Valley, experts had se- 
lected the two teams which would 
fight for the 1960 hockey gold medal. 
One, of course, was Russia, winner at 
Cortina. The other was Canada. The 
experts paid little attention to a third 
squad, one which included a soldier, 
a fireman, a couple of carpenters, two 
insurance peddlers and a television 
advertising salesman. 

Unheralded and unsung — they were 
sometimes lukewarmly received in 
towns across the country where they 
played before coming to the Olym- 
pics— these U.S. hockeymen drifted 
into Squaw Valley like wandering 
minstrels. They left national heroes. 

In their first four games the U.S. 
beat Czechoslovakia, Australia, Swe- 
den and Germany. Still, they seemed 
no match for Canada, which had 
scored 40 goals and conceded but 
three, or for Russia, with its marvel- 
ous pattern passing and tight defense. 

Then suddenly the Swedes, play- 
ing well over their heads, tied the 
Russians 2-2. The tie cost Russia a 
vital point and made the game be- 
tween the U.S. and Canada the most 
important of the Olympics. 

In the first period Bob Cleary, an 
insurance salesman from Westwood, 
Mass., poked in a goal from 10 feet out. 
The crowd of 8,500 shouted, the Amer- 
icans hoisted their hockey sticks in 
jubilation. Then Paul .Johnson, of 
Minnesota, deftly lashed the puck 
past Don Head, the Canadian goalie, 
to put the U.S. ahead 2-0. In the 
third period, with six minutes re- 
maining in the game, the Canadians 
scored. But it was too late for them. 
The time blinked away on the big 
scoreboards. One minute. Thirty sec- 
onds. Ten seconds. The crowd began 
to chant: “Ten. Nine. Eight. . . .“ 
With three seconds left. Goalie Jack 
McCartan started beating his stick 
on the ice, joining the crowd in the 


count-down. “Three,” yelled the 
crowd. Slam, went Jack McCartan’s 
stick. “Two,” Slam. “One.” Slam! 
The game was over. 

Between the victory over Canada 
and the game with the Russians there 
wa.s a day of rest. People followed 
McCartan everywhere. He told them 
about his son, barely a month old, 
whom he missed very much. He 
said that his wife Barbara had heard 
about the game with Canada and 
had danced around the house in total 
happiness. 

Minutes before the Russia-U.S. 
game began, the organist played 
J usi One More Chanee, as if to encour- 
age the Soviets. Shortly thereafter 
Bill Cleary scored for the U.S. on a 
pass from his brother. Bob. But with- 
in five minutes, Russia scored twice 
to lead 2 1. The stadium was gloom- 
ily hushed. In the locker room Jack 
Riley told his team, “Everyone in 
the nation is counting on you guys. 
There are millions watching you on 
television.” 

In the second period, Bill Chris- 
tian, one of the American carpenters, 
took a pass from his brother, Roger, 
the other American carpenter, and 
tied the score. Again in the third 
period. Bill Christian rammed home 
a goal to push the U.S. ahead 3-2. 
Then, until the end of the game, the 
Americans fought the Russians off. 

The next day these miraculous min- 
strels went out and nailed down their 
gold medal with one final, dramatic 
flourish. Behind 4-3 after two periods 
against Czechoslovakia, the U.S. 
players got a surprise visit from Nik 
Sologubov, the Russian captain, who 
came into the dressing room and 
urged them to take oxygen as a pick- 
up before the final period. They did, 
and whether by oxygen or pure in- 
spiration, they crushed the Czechs 
with a six-goal rally. 

—William Leggett 



JUMPING FOR JOY, U.S. players .salutt 
winning goal against Russia. After gann 
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Christian of Warroad, Minnesota, who led the U.S. 
attack with two goals against a tough Soviet defense. 


(beloif), burly Forwards Billy Cleary (lefi) and Bob 
McVey rehash their 3-2 victory with 145-pound Bill 



SPECTACLE 

Paintings by Mare Simont 


C 




All Possible Worlds 


V OLTAIRE was not a sportswriter. But he might well have 
had spring training in mind when he wrote the line that is 
appropriated above. For it would indeed be hard to improve 
on the world that baseball creates each spring in the sunshine 
(well, mostly sunshine) of Florida and Arizona. Optimism 
runs high, and the euphoria is so thick that you can cut it 
with a fungo bat. To ciipture the spirit of this unique little 
world, Sports Illustrated sent Artist Marc Simont on a tour 
of the training camps, and the incomparable results of his 
journey include the cover for this week's issue and the port- 
folio of perceptive paintings on this and the following pages. 
Although, as Pitcher Jim Brosnan confides on page 62, there 
are certain anxieties among the players, perhaps typified by 
the veteran nursing an aging soupbone in the sketch above, 
Artist Simont found the prospect a generally happy one: 
young men aglow with health and vigor, old folks watching 
them at the ball park and in the hotel lobbies, smiling and 
serene; young and old blissfully forgetting for a while that 
somebody’s got to finish eighth. Nobody around the train- 
ing camps, according to Simont, appears to be middle-aged. 
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Leave the shore. Head out to sea. H's the exciting part of boating! And note 
how your whole world changes. You're a Leif Erickson, a Byrd or a Perry . . . 
shooting at new horizons. But. be sure that your boat is seaworthy like the 
Century Raven 22' or Nordic 19'. They're Horizon Chasers . . . with Century's 
inherent strength and speed. They'll get you back to port no matter what! 
You'll like their new raked stems and flared fcoivs. Many other new ideas have 
been included for your comfort and convenience. See these exceptional all- 
purpose, all-weather family boats at your local Century dealership. Try them 
yourself. Or write us for complete information. 


RAVEN 22'— Two bunks under foredeck. Navy-type 
folding top. side curtains. Table top hinged to motor 
box. Optional stern seat with self-draining icebox/ 
bait well underneath . . . converts into lounge. Com- 
pletely equipped galley console is optional. 


NORDIC 19' —Optional Navy-type folding top, side 
curtains. Table top hinged to motor box. Optional stern 
seat includes bait well/icebox underneath. Increased 
power for higher speeds. 



CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, General Sales Office and Showroom, Dept. 3-A.1860 Broadway, New York 23, N.Yl 
Manufacturing Facilities at Manistee, Michigan — Sister Ships of Cruis Along Cruisers 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Who Won the Olympics? 

TF stern Avery Brundage had his 
way it would be an offense pun- 
ishable by confiscation of all scrap pa- 
per and pencils to tally up team scores 
in the Olympic Games. The Games, 
according to Olympic officialdom, are 
not designed to puff the pride of na- 
tions but to prove the prowess of ath- 
letes as individuals. 


This, of course, is a praiseworthy 
ideal, yet it is an incontrovertible and 
not entirely reprehensible fact that 
sports fans and patriots with no mal- 
ice of intent were busy all over the 
world last week totting up the nation- 
al team scores. Since there were no 
official rules to inhibit them, every 
man and every nation could feel free 
to make his own tally. In Russia, a 
leading sports magazine, the official 


Communist radio and the organ of a 
Red youth organization each used a 
different scoring method and they all 
added up to victory for the Soviets. In 
tiny Liechtenstein, there were doubt- 
less many convincing arguments put 
forth to prove that a three-man team 
which placed 39th, 40th and 43rd out 
of 65 entrants in one ski event and 
41st, 49th and 50th out of 63 in an- 
other was the real winner from a per- 
centage point of view. 

Deprived of grounds for claiming 
high aggregate scores, France, the 
U.S., Switzerland, Canada, Germany, 
Sweden each had reason to point with 
overwhelming national pride to spec- 
tacular single victories. But the one 
indisputable, over-all winner at 
Squaw Valley was no individual or 
nation at all, but the world itself, the 
world of sport and the world of people. 

The habit of pessimism is easy in 
these days of endlessly continuing cri- 
sis, and it was constantly in evidence 
during the long months of preparation 
at Squaw Valley. Doom or, at the 
least, squalor was predicted for the 
VIII Winter Games for any number 
of reasons ranging from incompetent 
planning to the political schisms of 
the cold war. The fact that none of 
these dreary auguries materialized 
should not have surprised anyone, but 
there was room for both wonder and 
thanksgiving that they failed to ma- 
terialize so very significantly. 

Winter sports experts in Europe 
particularly had viewed the prepara-' 
tions at Squaw with disparagement, . 
yet last week the Swiss president of- 
the International Ski Federation, Dr. 
Marc Holder, together with two col- 
leagues from Sweden and Norway, 
called this year’s Winter Games the 
best ever held. “Never before,” said 
Holder, “has there been so much done 
for the competitors and officials.” 
“We’ve never seen anything like the 
continued 
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■■1 remenibyance by Aldcn Clarke 



0 

EBBETS 

FIELD! 


T had a small room that not too many knew about, 

Near the roof, where the Old Man went to compose himself for five minutes 
After Cookie busted up Bevens’ no-hitter. 

A friend said, “He doesn’t worry about this. He's seen too many 
Like this.’’ 

But nothing was ever like thLs, and the Old Man stayed there alone. 
Coming out composed. 

Even Sisler, no fan, jumped out of his seat that day 
When Miksis carried the mail. 

MacPhail painted it red, white and blue in wartime. 

Our Dodgers were in the race at the end and blew the first game. 

She peered at Branca warming up. "Yez’d 
Better win this one, 

Ya bum!’’ 

And he did. 

But the Phillies (the Phillies!?) won the pennant. 

It was where Jackie baited pitchers ofl first and the 
Entire enemy off third. 

0 Ebbets Field, my Ebbets Field! 

One weekday afternoon 2,000 drifted in. “Hit ’em like ya usta, 

Jackie!" and he did. “Yea, Jackie!’’ 

Pee Wee stood in the dugout and looked with Gil, Duke and Carl. 

"You think that was going in?” It did. 

“I didn’t,” Pee Wee said. They agreed this time Pee Wee missed one. 
What does a batting-practice homer count for anyway? 

It was where they made a foot-in-the-bucket hitter out of Campy. 

The pitchers put him in the dirt. 

But nobody 

Tangled with him coming home— by desire or design. 

There were Zack Wheat and Dazzy, Mungo and Blimp Phelps, Del 
Bissonette and Frenchy, Preacher, Dolf, Babe Herman, Ersk, 

Red and Gladys and Hilda, 

Leo and Charlie and Barney. But the place was 
Uncle Robbie’s. 

Max Carey and the mighty Casey. 

Stengel explained the right-field court tennis game to Mantle. 

“He looks at me like I’m born 59 and manage the Yankees ever since.” 

It belonged to Ebbets when baseball was in its infancy, the 
McKeevers, Mulveys, Brooklyn Trust, McLaughlin, John L. Smith 
And Rickey. Who knows? 

It kept lawyers in business. 

The steel rotted beneath crumbling concrete, and not too many people knew. 
The People’s Cherce dwelt here. What’s more important? 

The first day MacArthur came they score 5 in the bottom of the 9th. 

And lose by two. 

A big day for the special police. 

Here Irving Rudd put his arm around the King of Iraq and explained 
The diamond and democracy to him. 

More or less. 

“Precisely,” said the King. 

And Rudd clapped a Dodger cap on the royal head to the -slow 
Dismay of the Regent. 

The photographers were faster. 

O’Malley, a director, wanted to paint the light towers. 

“They’re rusting.” 

‘‘They're not,” said John L. Smith. 

“Why, then, are they rust-colored?” 

O’Malley painted them aluminum. 

The rotunda was something. 

But inside out for selling tickets. 

Which after all. 

The Press did little note but long remembers 

The snailish elevator. Tommy Holmes walked up and got there first. 

Brave men climbed the rotten right-field wire to retrieve 
Baseballs. 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Only the dead know Brooklyn. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


way the Americans design and build 
equipment for preparing the courses,” 
added Norway’s Knut Korsvold. 

In a more intimate, human way 
the failure of the world’s internation- 
al tensions to find a foothold at Squaw 
was just as spectacular. The friend- 
liness and affection that existed be- 
tween the competitors was obvious to 
millions of televiewers in quick unex- 
pected little shots like that of Penny 
Pitou with her cheek close to that of 
the German girl who had just robbed 
her of her heart’s hope, like that of a 
nameless American rushing out to 
comfort the little Polish girl who 
stumbled to the finish line in one 
event, sobbing at the fate that cost 
her a medal almost at the moment of 
triumph. 

Even a ruckus among the U.S. 
speed skaters was productive of a 
rather special international tribute. 
“The only coaching I got,” said one 
U.S. skater, “was from Russia’s Kla- 
ra Guseva. She spoke no English, but 
we got along in sign language. She 
was a darling.” And the hotly con- 
tested hockey rivalry turned to an al- 
liance when bested Russia offered the 
victorious U.S. a timely hint on beat- 
ing the Czechs {see page 22). 

“In the lineup of the columns on 
the ice, the Soviet and American ath- 
letes stand side by side and shoulder 
to shoulder,” intoned Moscow’s Prav- 
da at the opening of the Games at 
Squaw. “The spectators approve this 
proximity, descrying therein one more 
good omen of the way to strengthen- 
ing the friendship of the peoples of 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.” 

This is the pompous, diplomatic 
way of saying it on the eve of a sum- 
mit conference. At Squaw itself they 
said it more simply, with a friendly 


smile and a handshake that put the 
whole world a lap or two ahead of 
the game. 

Our Man on the Mountain 

S TAFF Writer Morten Lund took 
his skis to Squaw Valley. He is a 
pretty fair weekend skier, and when 
he noticed one day last week that the 
men’s downhill course still had its 
control gates, he headed for the push- 
off point at the top of Squaw Peak. 
Here, for other weekend skiers, are 
Lund’s notes: 

“Trekked slowly through icy wind 
to where starting-gate poles stood 
shaking in the blast. Laced on skis, 
calmed by thought that all ski ex- 
perts had proclaimed Squaw downhill 
to be the easiest ever included in an 
Olympic program. 

“Lack of purchase forced carom tac- 
tic off lower pole of third gate and a 
full halt. Next section was a traverse 
across face of glittering, hard-frozen 
45° incline to Gate Four, where the 
first big straightaway begins. Clung 
to slope like an ant to side of a sugar 
scoop. Had to scramble to avoid side- 
slipping straight down slope. Finally 
hooked arm around nearest pole of 
Gate Four and paused to scrutinize 
straightaway section. 

“Decided there was not much to it 
except that it went straight down and 
ended a quarter mile below on the 
flat, where some very small people 
were skiing about. Let go of gate, 
moved quickly into high, then decid- 
ed to abandon plans to take this por- 
tion straight, as the racers had. Start- 
ed series of check turns to bring speed 
below Mach 1. Counted 23 turns to 
the flat. Racers had made no turns at 
all on this section, which explains why 


they came off Squaw Peak at 70 miles 
an hour, or approximately 55 miles an 
hour faster than Lund. 

“Out on flat, finally managed ele- 
gant stop turn. Paused to take in 
stunning view of Squaw Peak before 
setting off for Gate Seven. Soon no- 
ticed that Gate Seven was placed on 
a hump, and that both gate and 
hump were approaching rapidly. Here 
good technique calls for quick retrac- 
tion of skis or pre-jump, to keep skier 
from being thrown upward as he 
crosses hump. Retracted slightly late 
and became airborne just beyond Gate 
Seven. As gate closed in, managed to 
extend legs far enough to make skis 
touch the ground. Made hasty snow- 
plow stop before terrain dropped 
steeply away again. Decided to check 
bindings before going on. Bindings 
were O.K. 

“Headed down drop-off and by ju- 
diciously knocking the tops off a few 
bumps during descent, stayed below 
the speed of light. Shot out on the 
flat where sighted friend riding chair 
lift. Decided to stop and wave. Came 
to stop 300 yards farther on. Friend 
already out of sight. Went on to Gate 
Thirteen. 

“Here faced a tricky bit of terrain 
known as Camel’s Hump, consisting 
of a sharp dip with a 12-foot wall of 
snow rising at the end of it. Went 
down dip and up wall by artfully 
jamming kneecap into lower rib cage. 
At top of wall started carefully 
planned 30-foot arc. At 29 feet en- 
tered section called Waterfall, which 
dropped abruptly away, and extend- 
ed carefully planned are another 40 
feet, some of it on skis. Came to 
body-friction stop out on the flat a 
considerable distance from the base 
of Waterfall. Estimated that speed 
through this section had equaled that 
of Jean Vuarnet, the race winner. 

“Hopped up and pushed smartly 
off down long, fa.st flat where course 
dips in and out of deep dry creek bed. 
Had trouble getting out of creek, but 
finally sidestepped up far bank and 
brushed snow off .stretch pants. Then 
set skis on homestretch, down bumpy 
traverse and moved across finish line, 
skidding and taking final control flag 
along. 

“Allowing for five seconds to un- 
tangle control flag, Lund’s time down 
continued 


They Said It 

CASEY STENGEL, at the Ncw York Yankees’ spring training camp: “This 
time we’re going to stick to sweat and toil, and maybe there’ll even be a Utile 
bleeding.” 

MARTIN KRATTER, buUder, annouHcing (hat the ol^-acre housing project 
to be built on the site of Ebbets Field will have a diamond for small-fry base- 
ball: “Brooklyn will always have Us Little League Dodgers.” 

BOB CLEARY, U.S. Olympic hockey player, on Russian hockey players; “They 
don't talk about Communism. Like us, they talk about hockey— and girh.” 
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ENGLISH SPORTSWEAR’S GOAT: “ORLON” ADDS NEW LIGHTNESS AND LUXURY 


Superb sport coat with the rare touch and talent of "Orion”* 
acrylic fiber. "Orion" adds unmistakable luxury, refreshing 
lightness, unprecedented shape retention for active, casual 
living. Choose from many pleasing patterns, shades, For store 
nearest you, write English Sportswear, 126 5th Ave., N.Y. C. 
SPORT COAT SHOWN: 70^1 WOOL, 30% "ORLON” ACRYLIC FIBER 

*D« Poni's rcgistefcd I'ademjik. Du Pofit makes fibers, not fabrics or clothes. 
En|Ov"The Du Ponf Sftow W.rh June Af/yso"", evarfiMoo.oi lOSOpjn., ES7,oi> CSS-TV 

ORLON^ 

ACRYLIC FIBER 



BETTER THINGS fOI 


ER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMfSteV 



In the soft purple of evening, Paris cornea alive. Nothing takes 
the place of being there . . . nothing takes you there like Pan Am. 


Only your dreams geT you there faster... 

Fly the fastest Jets to Paris-6% hours on Pan Am ! 


The captivating City of Light is a 
mere 6% hours nonstop from New 
York by Pan Am Jet Clipper*. 
There’s no faster way to get to 
Paris — or 12 other major Euro- 
pean cifies — than hy Interconti- 


nental Jets. You travel in comfort 
with the world's most experi- 
enced airline. Your choice of de- 
luxe or low-cost Economy fare.s. 
(Round-trip Economy fare to 
Paris, §50220.) Qr pay only 10% 


down. Over 270,000 passengers 
have crossed the Atlantic on Pan 
Am Jets. This year— why don’t 
you? Call your Travel Agent or 
any of Pan Am’s 66 offices in the 
U. S. and Canada. 
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Olympic course was 14 minutes 12 
seconds, or only 12 minutes 6 seconds 
more than Vuarnet’s.” 

See Here, Mr. Laughran 

T he technology of synthetics is a 
subject this magazine customarily 
leaves to others. Thus, little has been 
or will be said here of plastic Christ- 
mas trees in a choice of colors, of rab- 
bits’ feet available in nylon, or of 
synthetic rice designed purely to be 
thrown at brides on their wedding 
day. But now comes a little item 
which was put on display at the 
Jersey Coast Boat Show last week 
by one William Laughran of Manas- 
quan, N.J. 

Mr. Laughran offers for sale ($4.95) 
a handy, handsome and surefire pack- 
et for christening boats. Now every- 
body knows that you christen boats 
with champagne, just as you toss 



salt over your shoulder when you 
spill it, and avoid stepping on cracks 
in the pavement. This is simply the 
way people do things. At least they 
should. 

Not Mr. Laughran. Hehas invented 
a special breakaway bottle (proper 
champagne bottles have been known 
to survive a christening) encased in 
a net that catches the broken glass. 
And inside the bottle is — not cham- 
pagne but a foaming chemical which 
“will not stain clothes or injure boat 
finishes and assures the proper effect 
for photographers and friends stand- 
ing by.” 

Now it is possible to warm up a 
TV Dinner and convince yourself 
that you have had supper. It is per- 
haps possible to regard the Easter 
show at Radio City as a religious ex- 
perience. It is even possible, maybe, 
to absorb classical music by listening 
to Eight Great Themes by Eight 
Great Composers. It is not, how- 
ever, possible to christen a boat with 
foaming chemicals without losing the 


soul of the boat and that of the 
christener. 

Therefore, go to, Mr. Laughran, 
and take your breakaway bottle with 
you. There are some things with 
which nobody should tamper. 

Musclmg into Harvard 

N ext September, when the fall 
term opens at Harvard, less than 
a third of the 5,000 applicants for 
the freshman class will be accepted. 
How can Harvard be sure it is admit- 
ting the best of them? Last week, 
after a year’s study, a seven-man 
faculty committee filed a 56-page 
answer. 

Seek intellectual promise above all, 
said the faculty committee, without 
trying too hard to balance incoming 
freshmen by background and geo- 
graphical origins in an “ideal class,” 
and without too much concern for 
their ability to pay. Scrutinize “with 
increasing rigor” the applications of 
sons of Harvard alumni when their 
records show them academically 
weak. (In last year’s freshman class, 
40% of alumni sons were in the class’s 
bottom quarter.) And so on. 

What weight should Harvard ad- 
missions policy give to athletic abil- 
ity? Formally and gravely, the Har- 
vard facultymen bade their college 
give it “significant” weight. 

Some, said the professors, may re- 
gard any attention paid to athletics 
as a “lapse from ‘intellectual stand- 
ards.’ [But] intellect is not a fragile 
plant which needs protection.” More- 
over, said the report with cheerful 
crispness: “It is sometimes amusing 
to hear an athletic success, on the 
Thames at Henley or in the Yale 
Bowl, referred to in apologetic terms 
which the Greeks, at their most rig- 
orously intellectual, would have found 
incomprehensible.” 

Granting that the athlete-scholar is 
“essentially a luxury for an admission 
staff already charged with looking 
for many other things” and granting 
that “no special preference [should] 
be given applicants on the basis of 
athletic ability,” the committee rec- 
ommended that Harvard continue to 
give attention to athletic rating 
“once the question of intellectual 
competence has been squarely faced.” 


Indeed, wrote the professors with a 
flush of Crimson pride, the sound- 
ness of the argument that brain and 
brawn can be compatible was demon- 
strated at Harvard last year: “Our 
winning football and soccer teams of 
1959 are ‘brighter,’ in terms of aca- 
demic performance, than were their 
notably less successful predecessors of 
a few years ago.” 

Rocket Mail in Maine — II 

T hose amateur rocketeers who 
sued the State of Maine for the 
right to shoot their missiles from the 
state’s rocky shores (SI, Jan. 25) won 
their case and took to the launching 
pads at Lincolnville Beach, to fire 
two rockets last week. 

The rockets were loaded with sev- 
eral thousand letters which were to 
be picked up in the middle of Penob- 
scot Bay by Lincolnville Postmaster 
Cyril Hopper, who would then speed 
them along regular U.S. mail chan- 
nels. The letters would then presuma- 
bly become rocket mail collectors’ 
items. 

But the first rocket, containing 
3,000 letters, suffered a parachute 
malfunction and instead of floating 
down near the boat of the wailing 
postmaster, it splashed into the bay 
and sank in 150 feet of icy water. A 



second rocket misfired completely on 
the launching pad, .setting fire to 
the mail cargo. 

Naturally, the amateur scientists 
were crushed, but Postmaster Hopper 
was most pleased. In rocket mail cir- 
cles, he explained, nothing can beat a 
.scorched letter. 

Sequel 

N ow that Squaw Valley is over, 
San Francisco’s Prentis Hale, 
president of the Olympic Organizing 
Committee, is taking his wife and 
four children off for a well-earned 
vacation. Where? To Switzerland, 
that's where, for some skiing. end 
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HORSE RACING / Whitney Tower 


It’s Bally Ache! 


The strangely named colt 
is the East’s top Derby hope 
after winning the Flamingo 

F rom the moment the Flamingo 
starting gates crashed open last 
Saturday, a short-backed, high-with- 
ered colt with the colorfully indigesti- 
ble name of Bally Ache turned the 
year’s first major eastern distance 
race for Triple Crown candidates into 
a spirited but exhausting game of fol- 
low-the-leader. Owned by Leonard D. 
Fruchtman, a vice-president of two 


Toledo steel foundries, Bally Ache 
led nearly every stride of the way and 
won the rugged mile-and-an-eighth 
test with ridiculous ease, to set him- 
self up as the rightful eastern favor- 
ite for the Kentucky Derby. 

Bally Ache’s victory over the very 
best Florida-based 3-year-olds came 
as a surprise only to those who see in 
his breeding— Baltydam out of Celes- 
tial Blue by Supremus— speed but 
not staying power for the cup dis- 
tances. Two who didn’t see it that 
way were Bally Ache’s trainer, Jim- 
my Pitt, and Jockey Bobby Ussery, 
who in his ninth year of riding finally 


managed on Saturday to come back 
to the winner’s circle with his first 
$100,000 victory. 

Bally Ache had a formidable 1959 
season. Starting 16 times on nine 
different tracks, he was out of the 
money only once and managed to earn 
$303,477, second only to Warfare’s 
$394,610 among 2-year-olds. 

As good as his record was, he had 
some hard-to-take bad luck: in five 
different $100,000 stakes, each decid- 
ed by the photo-finish camera. Bally 
Ache came out second-best. The total 
losing margins for those five races 


IAS HANDSOME LEAD ON VICTORIA PARK 


was just under two lengths. Had 
Bally Ache won all five, he w'ould 
have earned an additional $419,270. 

The big task for 1960, Trainer Pitt 
decided when he shipped into Hia- 
leah, was to prove that Bally Ache 
could go a distance. First he equipped 
the colt with blinkers to curb a ten- 
dency he has to ease himself up once 
he is comfortably in the lead. The 
trick worked: in the Hibiscus, Bally 
Ache won by six lengths, going away. 

Next it was decided to tighten the 
horse up for the strenuous campaign 
ahead with more long morning gal- 
lops and fewer speed trials. The pay- 


off for this training came a week be- 
fore the Flamingo at a mile and a 
sixteenth— bringing together Bally 
Ache and Edward P. Taylor’s Cana- 
dian champion Victoria Park. Ussery 
bolted out of the gate as usual on 
Bally Ache, but this time he looked 
over and saw Eddie Arcaro right 
alongside on Greek Page. These two 
experienced riders proceeded to put 
on a duel the likes of which only two 
starving apprentice boys could du- 
plicate. Bally Ache uncorked some 
phenomenal fractions: :44!.s for the 
half, a track record 1;08‘'5 for six fur- 
longs, and a mile in 1 Of course, 
he put Greek Page away, but in doing 
that he set things up perfectly for 
Victoria Park to come on and win in 
the record time of l:40’i. “The race 
did him a world of good,” said Train- 
er Pitt. It must have. Saturday Vic- 
toria Park finished second, over three 
lengths behind Bally Ache. 

That race also showed Pitt that 
Bally Ache would never win the big 
ones unless something could be done 
about rating him. And so, last week he 
trotted out still another device. Pitt 
eouipped Bally Ache with a figure 
eight, a strap arrangement that drops 
under the jaw tightly. This eased the 
strain of the bit against his horse's 
tender mouth. 

This week the California-based 3- 
year-olds go for their first hundred- 
grander in the Santa Anita Derby, 
and although the early favorite, War- 
fare, will .skip it because of an earlier 
interruption in his training, the win- 
ner will later come East as the w'est- 
ern champion. But the immediate ex- 
citement in California last week was 
not caused by Derby hopefuls. It 
originated, in fact, with another 
foundryman, Linne 1. Nelson of 
Whittier, Calif., like P''ruchtman a 
horse owner with a modest invest- 
ment. Nelson’s 4-year-old, Linmold, 
was a surprising winner of the Santa 
Anita Handicap. Like Bally Ache la 
$2,500 investment who has now won 
$429,027), Linmold is a marvelous 
bargain, lie cost Nelson a total of 
$7,500. His Santa Anita earnings 
were $107,900. Like Bally Ache, too, 
Linmold is oddly named. Innocent of 
the ways of The Jockey Club, Nel- 
son named his coll for his company. 
The Jockey Club, just as innocent 
of the existence of Linmold Co., reg- 
istered the horse, contrary to its rules 
against trade names. All in all, it was 
a great week for foundrymen and 
name callers. end 



AT STRETCH TURN BALLY ACHE ALREAD 
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Pariat elaProfile s 


by Robt. Burns 


UJ64ZfQ.Oi^, Cci^r^M0A/lLicL4S/AilZ)^ 
"-tuno duSGtXSi Xo 'M£,''~££U,t£if, /ideMtt^<£aC Ot^ 
}f^C^MXZtk^'fXea^~j&^ke4 y44KdA^ on^Jfiot^ A^, 
Bp cXc9U4-'^ti^'fd(X^. 


'Tham/^ X&U( 4 A£/ komA ApetiX/ Cmm£/ OM/u — 

XAjuuc</uM (/^ut/ CA^&cil&H/ 'S/iadif f^^uXU —. '* 

^ * 


.£oi^ ca^AiAA —/lA^/CuiA^a 'fidjC. 
'f^u^taXMoA "4fti£c6uC&*u >yianJz^‘. 



Cof^<^6/iX&cO Oi^ <*A^Xo 60XX1XX, “HOuJ ^***^“* 

'k^<»/AJL''^AMXX LA/dl' "X^ 

'htoiXy keAU/Xi^iuXf ~tXUMJf Xh^ xke/ XXiju;XXj^—jSo(/€A 
JiXZ£yrUM/f Xo O^tMXy Ttu/AcO &K/ 'hHuJ X^kHO 

qmaC &fi/a/f3<XC. 'SiMHA 'F^maXSXcl/. 


'IAcaXcokJ hM? i>n/ cUuk^ aamcA/-~ 

/itiXi' ^yie^fe^A k(A fXeAXifXcG/ lumez—Out/ 
/^zoudy 0^ doM/flX^ ^UiodA jU^<>Ol4XuAii>nSA 
ke/u/udui^ 'hiAut^ 

OaM <^<AjxJd^<£CC OeCOyUi^ 

fijl, ha/A/AA ko'ueA . . . fiMd/ 

CdfMA q^oiAA wkicAy 

(fUuiAC n^ XPitoXZAA? 


Robt. Bums Panatela De Luxe— 2 for Hi.. Other distinctive 
shapes; 2 for 25^i — Ibi each — 3 for 50^5 — 25i each. 


The reason 
for Robt. Burns’ 
unique mildness? 
Smooth Smoke* 
Binder Tobacco — a new 
form of tobacco, completely 
veinless for even burning . . . 
smoother smoking. 

T.M. Cen. Cig. Co., lac. 




You don’t have to be rugged 
to be an individualist 

If you’re getting a little bored with meeting your car at half a dozen street 
corners every time you drive . . . it’s probably time you bought an Imperial. 

It isn’t made in great numbers, simply because we will not speed up the 
patient band processes that make it America’s most carefully built car. 
Quick, machine body liiiishing cannot give us the mirror luster we get 
with our slower method of hand sanding. No machine yet invented fits 
doors and trunk lids with the precision we gel by skilled hand adjustment. 

No testing machine can be substituted for the final critical road test each 
of our cars must pass. 

This great automobile performs almost as if it were a sports car. It 
steers easily without masking your feel of tlie road. It turns without sway. 
It rides comfortably without w'eaving. Through its wheel and pedals 
comes a crisp, assured, precise (and very exciting) feel of total control. 

Now, it’s no longer necessary to accept the limited comfort of imports 
to find automotive individuality. Imperial is not only exclusive in quantity, 
but delightfully uncommon in design and decor . . . and magnificently 
unmatched in sheer driving virility. 

If you’re determined to be an individualist . . . you may as well be a 
comfortable one ... in an Imperial. 


the exclusive 




BASKETBALL /Jeremiah Tax 


Tight squeeze in the Skyline 


It came down to a two>point difference, but in the end Utah 
beat Utah State, thanks to a coach’s love of detail 


T hk snow was eight feet deep in 
the mountain passes around Logan 
in northern Utah last week. It had 
been falling, on and off, for 12 straight 
days before the heavy cloud cover 
began to break apart. But it could 
have snowed 12 more days for all the 
effect the weather had on the crowds 
pouring in across the Wasatch Range 
to the home of Utah State for the 
basketball game with the University 
of Utah. 

The schools have been natural ri- 
vals for more than 50 years, but the 
game would settle more than an 
intrastate score. The winner almost 
surely would be this year’s Skyline 
Conference champion and earn a 
place in the NCAA national cham- 
pionship tournament next month. In 
Salt Lake City, 80 miles away, tickets 
for the game were being scalped for 
$50 apiece. 

Utah is one of the few areas in the 
country where basketball takes prece- 
dence over college football. Two of 
the state’s three major universities 
— Brigham Young, Utah and Utah 
State — don't even bother to offer 
football season tickets, yet in most 
years basketball season tickets are 
sold out before the season opens. 

There are various reasons for this, 
but the prime one is the winning 
brand of ball played at Utah’s col- 
leges under the direction of three of 
the nation’s best coaches, Stan Watts 
at BYU, Cecil Baker at Utah State 
and Jack Gardner at Utah. In the last 
11 seasons, either BYU or Utah has 
won the Skyline title seven times, and 
Utah State has been second or third 
in five of those years. This season 
Utah and Utah State came up to 
Saturday’s game tied for first place 
in the Skyline with 10-1 records 
and with ratings as the fifth and 
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eighth best teams in the nation, re- 
spectively. 

It would be hard to imagine two 
more different personalities than 
Gardner and Baker. Utah’s Jack 
Gardner is a voluble, peppy, outgoing 
man in his late 40s whose handsome 
features are beginning to show the 
ravages of 24 years of high-pressure 
coaching. Half of his teams, chiefly at 
Kansas State and Utah, have been 
conference champions, and six have 
placed second — a remarkable record. 
He is the first to admit that he is one 
of his profession's best and most tena- 
cious recruiters. “More games are 
won,” he says, “during the months of 
recruiting than during the weeks of 
the season’s play. You’ve got to have 
good players to win, and you’ve got 


to recruit or you won't get them. I 
am a good recruiter, and I’m proud 
of it.” 

On Gardner's best team at Kansas 
State, the 1951 crew that went to 
the NCAA finals, four of the five 
starters were recruited from outside 
the state of Kansas. The same is true 
of this year’s Utah team (three from 
California, one from Indiana), which 
may well be the best Gardner has had 
since he came to Utah in 1953. 

The intensity Gardner brings to re- 
cruiting carries over into the way he 
coaches. All of Utah’s practice ses- 
sions are planned to the minute the 
day before they are held and run off 
on a strict timetable. There will be 
five minutes devoted to one drill, 10 
to another, two minutes for a talk by 
Gardner on the necessity of players 
drying their hair after showers so they 
don’t catch cold, or for a general com- 
pliment to the squad on its improve- 
ment. At all Utah home games he 


COACH JACK GARDNER LECTURES HIS PLAYERS ON THE MINUTIAE OF BASKETBALL 



has 13 statisticians (four on the'road) 
keeping figures on every conceivable 
phase of the play. They note, under 
27 different headings, precisely how 
every point was scored from the field 
—what play was used, the type of 
pass to the scorer, the kind of shot, 
where it was taken and so on. 

All these figures and the minute- 
by-minute record of practice sessions 
are kept in a folder and bound into 
a book at the end of the season. Gard- 
ner can tell you, in a matter of sec- 
onds, what type of pass into the pivot 
man was the most effective during 
the 1953 season and why. 

Utah State’s Cecil Baker is a 
mild, blue-eyed, 60-year-old who was 
born on a Utah farm and still keeps a 
few sheep in the rear of his home near 
the State campus. He also fusses over 
a hundred-odd prize dahlias. He was 
raised in a leisurely home, and that is 
the way he likes to live and coach bas- 
ketball. State’s practice sessions are 
run with a light hand. Much of the 
time is spent in competitive shooting 
games like twenty-one. But Cec Baker 
also gets excellent results with his re- 
laxed style, and his gentle, generous 
personality attracts good players to 
the State campus. As at Utah, four of 
his regulars are from out of state (two 
from California, two from Indiana). 

It has been Baker’s pattern for 
years to rely on five men for most of 
continiietl 


IN LOCKER ROOM BEFORE PRACTICE 




Have a 


sport-full 
vacation 
en route to the 
1960 Olympiad 
in Rome 

Aug. 25 to Sept. 11 


Add fun and relaxation to your trip to the Olympics. Sail on an 
Italian Line ship— each a fioating resort with spacious decks for 
outdoor games . . . tiled outdoor pools for swimming. You’ll 
maiwel at the wonderful shipboard atmosphere: elegant sur- 
roundings . . , comfortable staterooms . . . courteous "Old 
World" service . . . delectable foods . . . parties . . . rounds of 
entertainment. Join in activities of your choice or relax in the 
sparkling sea air; see many extra ports "on your own” at no 
extra cost, or join our organized shore excursions. 

FIVE CONVENIENT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: ■ AUGUSTUS - JULY 30 
Gibraltar • Naples • Gerioa ■ SATURNIA-AUG. 5 Gibraltar • Naples • Palermo 
• Patras • Dubrovnik • Venice ■ Trieste ■ CONTE BIANCAMANO— AUG. 10 <from 
Boston Aug. 11) Ponta Delgada • Lisbon • Gibraltar* Barcelona • Genoa • Naples 

■ CRISTOFORO COLOMBO-AUG. 11 Gibraltar • Naples • Cannes • Genoa 

■ (NEW) LEONARDO OA VINCI-AUG. 16 Gibraltar • Naples • Cannes • Genoa. 
All sailings stop at Naples, convenient to Rome. Write for detailed sailing schedule. 

If you’re not planning to see the Olympics, find some other 
reason to go to Europe the happy way-On Italian Line. 


See your TRAVEL AGENT or 


ifation Line 



BATTERY PARK BUILDING, 24 STATE ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. • DIGBY 4 0800 
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By Paul Larson. 

President of Larson Boat Works, Inc. 


Perhaps you are one of the many new 
boating families who will be exploring the 
world of water for the first time next sum- 
mer. Overnight cruising is one of boating's 
biggest pleasures. 

One family, the "Cruising Crawfords” of 
Lake of the Ozarks, Missouri, covered a 
world's record B700 miles this summer in 
a Larson All-American. They completely 
circled the Eastern half of the United 
States. 



daughter Sue sav. “Our Larson was out- 
standing. It took terrific punishment in 
rough seas, over sand bars, and the steady 
strain of long daily runs. We know that 
for a combination of seaworthines.s. smooth- 
ness and safety— the Larson All-American 
which we bought is the best." 

The Crawfords tied up at marinas along 
the way for overnight. Many families, how- 
ever, spenfl their night.s sleeping on board. 
For this, they find that the flat inner floor 
which is a feature of every Larson run- 
about and cruiser, is a big comfort. Also, 
Larson lias a scaled double bottom. 


Another standard fea- 
ture on all but two of our 
major models this year 
is the convertible top, 
weather windows and 
stern cover. If you plan 
any sleeping out, a top is 
a must, of course. 

If you like to puli up on shore for camp- 
ing. you'll especially appreciate a Larson 
boat's big motor well. With the boat on an 
angle up the beach, waves coming in over 
the transom aren't as ai>l to fill your boat. 
Some farnilie.s go to the trouble of pulling 
llieir lioal.s up .stern first for overnight 
.shore camping, but this is rugged work. 
Larson motor welts are extra spacious for 
stowing gear. too. In fact, Lar.son boats are 
outstanding for storage room. 

So far we've talked mainly about the 
advantages of a Larson boat at night or at 
anchor. But it's in the daytime, while 
you're cruising along, that you'll get the 
most pleasure out of your Larson. 

Notice how the laptine hull smoothes 
out those waves and rough water, and how 
swiftly the lapline hull moves you along. 
Larson's have lots of beam for stability, 
too, and they bank smoothly on turns. Plan 
to take a demonstration ride soon and . . . 



Notice the 

difference in 



Larson Boat Works in Little Falls, Minn. • 
Nashville, Go. • Onlario, Calif. • Casper, 
Wyo. • Alliance, Ohio and Cernwall, 
Ontario, Canada 


BASKETBALL contitiuecl 

every game every season. He likes to 
say he would substitute more freely 
if he had the material, but the record 
and his own words belie that. “I 
played at a small high school,” he 
says, “and I coached at some small 
ones, too. I found that when boys 
play together, game after game, they 
get to know each other’s styles and 
habits so well that they play better.” 

IRON MEN OF STATE 

The five starters on Baker’s team 
this year have played the full 40 min- 
utes of more than half their games. 
Just a few weeks ago they visited 
Utah in Salt Lake City, played the 
whole game with only one substitu- 
tion, and gave Utah its only confer- 
ence loss of the year 73 61. They did 
it with an offense run by a skinny, 
5-foot-7 guard named Max Perry, who 
is one of the best players in college 
ball today. Perry gets the ball into 
the hands of three teammates — Cor- 
nell Green, Tyler Wilbon, and Jerry 
Schofield— in unbelievably close-in 
positions under the basket, and they 
feint their way beautifully into clear 
layups, His own fine outside shooting 
and that of State’s other guard, Ralph 
Cullimore, keep the rival defense 
from collapsing around the three un- 
der the basket. It sounds very simple, 
but these five men execute the offense 
with brilliant precision: they are 
quick, the passes are crisp and ac- 
curate and hall-handling errors ex- 
tremely few. 

Jack Gardner’s Utah team plays a 
different game. Gardner has a G'foot-9 
center named Billy McGill and he has 
built his offense around McGill in the 
pivot. The problem, of course, is to 
get the ball into McGill, and Utah’s 
two shifty guards, Bill Cowan and 
Joe Morton, generally do a good job 
of this. The two forwards, Allen 
Holmes and Rich Ruffell, shoot well, 
and Holmes, especially, free-lances 
his way expertly into good scoring 
position. 

At game time there was barely 
breathing room in Utah State’s field- 
house. The crowd of 7,000 was 500 
over normal capacity, and the cheer- 
ing was continuous and deafening 
from the start. Utah State ran away 
to a 6 0 lead in the first few' minutes 
in exactly the manner they had won 
before, with Perry feeding the ball 
in dose. On defense, State put a man 


in front of McGill and one behind 
him. Utah could not get the ball to 
him. With the score 29-18 and State 
apparently on the way to another 
victory, Gardner called a time-out 
and made two changes in assign- 
ments. He switched McGill from his 
high post to a spot deep under the 
basket where State could hardly col- 
lapse around him without conceding 
even more shooting room. And he put 
his team in a man-to-man defense in 
the hope that it would prevent State’s 
close-in teamwork. Whether this 
turned the trick or whether Utah 
State suddenly went cold is the sort 
of question that launches endless de- 
bate, but certainly Gardner’s moves 
helped. In six short minutes before 
half time, Utah caught up quickly 
and walked off the floor only three 
points behind at 39-36. 

Right at the start of the second 
half, Utah State failed to score in an 
easy three-on-one situation, and this 
was a sign of trouble to come. Utah 
took the lead for the first time at 
40-39, and soon was in command at 
52-44. More significant than thescore, 
however, was the manner in which 
the team had solved its problems. 
The guards, Cowan and Morton, con- 
tinually broke up State’s quick- 
breaking plays, deflecting passes, 
often stealing the ball outright. On 
offense, both began to hit consistent- 
ly from outside. McGill suddenly w'as 
being guarded by one man, and he 
suddenly was scoring. 

To Utah State’s credit, the five 
starters who played the whole game 
never lost their poise. They lought 
back repeatedly until with two and 
a half minutes to play they were 
only four points behind. This set the 
stage for a lovely surprise by Gard- 
ner. To stop State’s momentum, 
Gardner called a time-out, and gave 
the order for a set play that Utah had 
been practicing all season and had 
been saving for just such a spot. A 
rapid series of feints and screens cut 
the speedy Holmes loose, and he went 
in for an easy layup. State still refused 
to give up. Behind by eight with a 
little over a minute to go, State man- 
aged to come to within two points of 
Utah before losing 77-75. 

It was a game between two superb 
teams, each capable of beating the 
best in the country on any night. If 
they both get into the postseason 
national tournaments they should uo 
very well indeed. end 
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Kodak Turret Movie Camera has built-in exposure meter. 


NOW, GOOD MOVIES ARE EASIER TO GET 


Kodak Cine Scopemeter Camera, 
Turret ff 1.9. Fast//!. 9 lens system, 
built-in exposure meter and fillers, 
enclosed telescopic finder. S99.50. 


Takes regular, wide-angle, and telephoto shots 


Catch the landscape as you ride 
by. Get wide-angle movies of the 
whole scene. Get telephoto shots 
that bring you in close. Keep the 
excitement in regularmovics as well ! 

With the 8mm Kodak Cine Scopc- 
meter Camera, Turret //1. 9, any 
type of movie sequence is easier to 
get. .\nd there's no gue.sswork on 
exposures. No lime out to compute 
settings. A l>uilt-in meter does 
it for you automatically. Just sight 
through the viewfinder and turn 
the exposure dial. When you sec 


the pointer in position, the lens is 
set for you. 

Show movies automatically, too 
— with a new 8min Kodak Cine 
Showtime Projector. It takes the 
film from your fingers, threads it- 
self, and starts the show — in less 
than five seconds. 

Kodak Cine Showtime Projector, 
Model A20. Completely automatic. 
High-lumen lamp for exceptional bril- 
liance. $1.'^7.50. 

Prim are lisl, indudr Fidirat Tax, and are subject 
to change without notice. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak 


see KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND "OZZlE 


ID HARRIET" 


deeded: A liixuiioiis, liigli-peiibriiiaiice car that’s 


not too big, bulky and bal'd to park. 
Answer: America’s Compact Inxiiry car 



Compact cars are the biggest news in 30 years — and 
there's only one Compact* luxury car — Ambassador 
V-8 by Rambler — America’s most experienced builder 
of Compact cars. Just 9 inches longer than the Rambler 
6, the Ambassador V-8 outparks all other medium- 
priced cars, fits any garage. Get top 250 HP V-8 per- 
formance on regular grade gasoline. Get lu.xuries even 
highe.st-priced cars don’t offer. Test-drive the Am- 
bassador soon— finest car ever priced so close to the 
lowest. At your Rambler dealer's. 

^Pioneered by American Motors 



BY RAMBLER 

T/t<; Ndv Standard of Basic Excellence in Luxiinj Cars 



Ambassador parks where others 
won’t. Up to 2 ft. shorter than other 
medium-priced cars. Yet, six big 
adults ride in roomy comfort. 


Garage won’t h old today's longer, 
wider cars? Ambassador gives you 
room to spare ; trims useless, power- 
robbing weight and bulk. 




NATURE / John O'Reilly 


Raider from 
the South 


‘Listen to the Mockingbird?’ 
Not in Pennsylvania, where 
its rebel yell has led to war 

C AN bird watchers be impartial? 

Are they capable of turning the 
same kindly eyes upon all species? 
Does each feathered visitor get the 
same welcome at their winter feeding 
stations? This ethical question is now 
being asked by bird fanciers in the 
northern reaches of Pennsylvania’s 
Bucks County, and I am afraid that, 
in a surprising number of cases, the 
answer is — no. 

The specter of partiality stalks this 
pleasant countryside as a direct re- 
sult of an unprecedented invasion of 
mockingbirds. Upon first being identi- 
fied in local yards this fabled song- 
ster of the Southland is greeted with 
enthusiasm. How nice to have mock- 
ingbirds added to the list of winter 
visitors! Will they sing in spring? Do 
you think they'll stay? What if they 
nest? Much early affection is lavished 
upon these jaunty birds in gray. 

Then the mocker descends upon 
the feeding station. He not only de- 
scends upon the station, but he also 
descends upon the regular winter 
birds that flock around it. Chicka- 
dees, juncos, tufted titmice and little 
downy woodpeckers are put to rout. 
The welcomed visitor becomes a 
feathered juggernaut bearing down 
on the tails of the regulars as they 
put for the tall timber. They sneak 
back to snip at the suet, but the in- 
vader seems to be everywhere. No 
longer is there peace in the garden. 

At this point the human provider 
changes his tune. The owner of the 



FEATHERED INVADER, whosc plagiarized melodies have become part of the legend 
of the South, presents a belligerent appearance on taking over feeding station. 


feeding station switches from terms 
of admiration to explosive invective. 
Take, for example, the case of my 
neighbor John B. Hulburd. 

When the first mocker showed up 
in Jack’s yard he was tickled pink. He 
had me rush over to help make sure 
of the identification. It was a mock- 
ingbird all right — a gray bird, the 
shape and size of a catbird, and with 
white in its wings and tail. 

Jack already had been cheered by 
those visitors from the far north, the 
evening grosbeaks. “Think of having 
evening grosbeaks and mockingbirds 
in the yard at the same time,” he ex- 
ulted. “Do you think he’ll stay?” 

The next time I saw him it was a 
different Jack. He roared into my liv- 
ing room with hardly a hello. 

SUCH WORDS FOR BIROS! 

“You and your blankety-blank 
mockingbird,” he shouted. “He’s 
chasing all the other birds away from 
the feeding station. I’ll — .” He con- 
tinued. I've never heard such words 
for birds. But Jack is a man who 
thinks for himself. He is an airplane 
pilot, and bird watching is just his 
hobby. Nothing would make a mock- 


ery of his feeding station. In this 
crisis he thought out a plan. 

Carefully selecting a site just south 
of the guest house, he put up anoth- 
er feeding station, stocking it with 
raisins and other tidbits calculated 
to soothe the mockingbird gullet. 
Now a semblance of order has been 
restored. There are three mocking- 
birds in his yard, but they hang out 
around the new station while the reg- 
ulars have returned to the old lunch 
counter on the other side of the house. 
The invaders still make occasional 
raids, but for the most part they lin- 
ger in their newly designated territo- 
ry. Even so, it is an uneasy truce. 

No such truce has been attained 
in the yard of Mrs. E. Taylor Pierce, 
an ardent bird student whose home 
is not far from Elephant, or The Ele- 
phant, as this Buck’s County cross- 
roads is more familiarly known . When 
a mockingbird started dive-bombing 
her feeding stations Mrs. Pierce went 
into action. First she wrote to the 
National Wildlife Federation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. They went into consul- 
tation with the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Mrs. Pierce 

contimted 
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MACGREGOR'S 

FABULOUS 

FIELDIVIASTER! 

“THE GREATEST” 
says JOHNNY TEMPLE 

Cleveland Indians' smooth, scrappy second-sacker 
calls the new Fieldmaster "The Greatest!" 
Johnny's played the Fieldmaster for 2 seasons him- 
self, says (fs "The mosf natural glove" he's ever 
used in 10 seasons of Organized Baseball. Johnny 
is a member of MacGregor's Staff of Champions. 

Fieldmaster Gobbles Up Anything Within Reach ! 
Moving baseballs seem to gravitate to the Field- 
master. No trick lacing or other gimmicks— just 
the most natural glove you've overplayed. 

You Get The Ball Out For The Quick Throw.' 
fmgers won't srrag! fieldmaster's one-piece palm 
and web construction makes a big, bucket-like, 
easy-to-handle pocket that puts you in charge of 
the ball at all times! 

See the fabulous Fieldmaster at your MacGregor 
dealer’s today! He has 5 Fieldmaster models in 
all price ranges for you to choose from. 


the Choite of Those Who Ploy Ihe Come " 

The MocGregoc Co , Cincinnati 32, Ohio, U.S.A. 





Take it from 

frank Gifford 

sportsman and star pro halfltack 


“Waterproof boots with SYL-MER 

Formerly Sylfiex 

leather really keep your feet dry I 



“I’ve learned □ leather boot can’t be waterproof without two things; 





1. SYL-MER* leather for water repellency plus 

free breathing comfort, and 

2. Water-tight construction with all seams sealed 

against leakage." 


To be sure your feet stay dry while huiitiiijj, or on 
the job, insist on boots "with the SYL-MER taj;'. It’s 
your assurance that the manufacturer has taken 
special care to make the boot truly water- 
proof. It also means leather stays soft and 
Ilexible even after repeated wettinpjs. 
For name of nearest dealer, plus FREE 
action drawing" of Frank Gifford 
suitable for framing, write: 
DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
Dept. 8903, Midland, Mich. 

■T.M. Dow Corning Corporation 


received a letter from the Federatiort 
saying: “The law enforcement sec- 
tion of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service advised us the best course of 
action in regards to your troublesome 
mockingbird is to contact a local 
game warden or conservation officer. 
He is the person to contact to obtain 
a permit to remove the bird and may 
be able to give direct assistance in 
this action." 

Although the anti-mockingbird 
feelings of Mrs. Pierce had reached 
the boiling point, she is too fond of 
birds in general to wish the mocker 
real harm. 

“All 1 wanted was to get him out 
of here,” she said. She got in touch 
with her district game warden who 
came, watched the mockingbird and 
then gave permission to trap it for 
removal to some distant point. 

“The mockingbird performed while 
he was here," Mrs. Pierce said. Later 
the warden showed up with a rabbit 
trap which was set on the terrace, 
festooned with boughs and baited in- 
side and out with suet and peanut 
butter. 

“All this with the mocker eying 
me,” she said. The bird must have 
eyed her actions carefully, for it ate 
the bait on top of the trap but never 
went inside. The next day she re- 
moved the trap and leaned it up 
against the terrace. On the following 
day the warden came and took the 
trap away. 

A COMPLAINT WAS LODGED 

“I was busy and didn’t talk to 
him,’"’ she said. But that night she 
said he telephoned her house and left 
word that a complaint had been 
lodged against her on charges of ille- 
gal trapping of wild birds. 

“I promptly burst into tears,” said 
Mrs. Pierce sardonically. The warden, 
himself a conspirator, was in no mood 
to press the charge, preferring to ig- 
nore the whole affair. 

Mrs. Pierce, however, refused to 
give up. At one point she got a neigh- 
bor’s boy to shoot off a gun in the 
yard in the hopes it might scare the 
invader. Four shots were fired. At the 
first two the mocker flew away a short 
distance but returned. 

“The next two only hurt my ears, 
and the mocker just sal and sneered,” 
Mrs. Pierce said. “And I'm ashamed 
to say that I tried to turn the hose 
on him the other day.” 
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Mrs. PicToe’s neighbors are strong- 
ly divided on tlK' mockingbird issue. 
Sonleha^'e advised her ro .shoot it. atid 
be done witli the whole thing. At the 
other e.xtreme are those who refer to 
it a.s “our morky” and disapprove of 
counteraetion. 

"So this blankety-blank bird not 
only keeps the birds from fee<iiiig l)Ut 
has upset what little eommunity spir- 
it existed.” reads my latest commu- 
nieiuion from Mrs. Pierce. “Taylor 
says to put ujj a sign ‘Rebel Go 
Home,’ but being part Rebel myself 
I’m saving this as a last resort.” 

-Meanwhile .Mrs. Pierce keejjs mov- 
ing the feeding trays around the yard 
in hopes of outwitting the mocker, 
l)Ul there seems to l)f no respite. 
Other invaders are regarded with 
varying indignation. Mrs. Hulburd 
says a mocker sits in a maple tree out- 
side her piafio teacher’s uindow and 
int<Trupts the lesson with raucous 
mimicry. Mr.s. Charle.s Rudy, wife of 
the noted sculjdor, is taking it more 
calmly, although she recently found 
a nest in a thick bush .vhicli she 
thinks may have been built by mock- 
ingbirds last .sununer. 

hfockingbirds show uf, on occasion 
in the North, even as far nortli as 
Maine, hut in Pennsylvania the 
soutliern songsters seem to be increas- 
ing rapidly. It is not unusual to see 
one fl.\’ across the road. 

Xo neighbor knows where it all 
will end. One hope is that wlu'.n the 
catbirds return in the .spring they will 
chase the inocker.s away. They are a 
closely related species, and competi- 
tive. Last spring a mocker appeared 
in my yard hut was chased off by 
resideni cailiirds. There is one other 
hope w liich the bird feeders are enter- 
taining. My friend T. Donald Carter, 
who lives over near Boonton, X.J.. 
reports that some 1 o years ago mock- 
inghirds sliowed up ui that section in 
fair numbers. They seemed to be in- 
creasing, but then a mean, tight win- 
ter came along and the mo(;kers all 
tli.sat)peare<l. Apparently they went 
back where they came from. 

These advices have been taken 
into consideration by those involv('d 
in the current ins'asiotn N'obody 
dreams of a harsh winter, but tliere 
is a growing feeling among bird peo- 
ple that if a long, cold winttT will end 
this bitter controversy involving both 
birds and people — lei it come. Up to 
now this winter has been mild atul 
pleasant, except for this ugly f)ird 
business. end 




the nicest things happen to people who carry 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Tirst Nation.Tl Cily Bank Iravelers Checks are sa^e and 
scendabic anywhere. Promptly refunded i' lost or stolon. 

The cost Is only $1.00 lor $100 worth. Ask lor Hr.rl 
National City Bank T ravelera Chocks by name at your bank. 

BACKED BY THE BANK THAT’S 
FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 

THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


SPRING 


The Quarterly Sporting Look Preview 


A golden start for 
the sixties 

O UR SELECTION of new fashions for spring reflects a shrink- 
ing world. The private plane shown on this Arizona ranch 
can bring its passengers from winter chill to desert heat in one 
routine trip. This quick change in climate makes clothing a 
special problem. Hence the new suits, worn by a couple arriv- 
ing at the Rose Tree Ranch high in the Mustang range, are 
of fabrics which bridge the gap between winter and summer 
as easily as the swiftly flying plane. Neither the souffle tweed 
of the woman’s coat nor the Dacron-and-worsted gabardine of 
the man’s weighs more than nine ounces to the yard. Their 
colors, lemon yellow and bronzed olive, are in the season’s 
favorite golden range. 

On the pages which follow are more aspects of this spring’s 
season-bridging clothes. Golden-hued leathers — chamois and 
su§de— are favorites not only down on the ranch but every- 
where outdoors. The odd sport jacket, a man’s most versatile 
garment, has been taken up by women for golf and riding and 
is worn with the same added dash of varicolored sport shirts 
and foulard scarves. The man’s pullover golf .sweater, also in 
the gold of the season, has replaced the cardigan at last. 

For spring’s favorite participant sport, east or west, there 
are ever better, ever newer golf jackets, shirts, shorts, skirts 
and slacks — all designed to make the swing easier, if not truer. 

by FRED R. SMITH and JO AHERN ZILL 

Photographs by Carroll Seghers 11 


High in the Mustangs, Models Leone Verne! and. Jason Will alight from 
Cessna’s nev; SlOd to be met by Rose Tree Ranch's Head Wrangler Buzz 
Cline. Her maize icool tweed coal ($120) by Aquasculum (Kaufmann's, 
Pittsburgh; Lord & Taylor), is worn with belted stveater ($35) by Korri- 
gaiiLesur, Mr. John hat. Jason’s Dacron-and-worsted gabardine suit($9U) 
is worn with yellow shirt ($8.50), Paisley tie ($5), a silk ■pocket square 
($It), all Brooks Brothers. Hat is from Thomas Bcgg ($15). These pictures 
were taken in Arizona, and most of the clothes oji this and subsequent 
pages are at Goldwater's, Phoenix, in addition to the other stores named. 
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SPRING continued 



Bell-bottom pants like a Mexican cowboy’s and a 
lace-trimmed shirt are Texan Jo Decker’s design 
for cowgirls. Deborah Dixon wears complete out- 
fit at IfQers Ranch in Tucson {$50 pants, $35 skirt, 
$30 hat, $i5 Justin boots: all Neiman-Marcus). 



Python, a contender for animal-print popidarily, marks a silk- 
chiffon dress vignetted in Sabino Canyon {$125, Donald Brooks for 
Townley: Frederick & Nelson; Lord & Taylor). Jewelry from Scaasi. 


Yellow, a big color for spring, is worn by Frank Gerrity at Tucson 
Country Club. Crew-neck pullover is of Shetland {$16.50, Brooks 
Bros.). Golf slacks are wash-and-wear blend of Vycron and cotton 
{$12, Seven Seas: Wallach’s). Champion glove (^i), Elster hat {$i.). 




Two vacationers combine Basiern-cul jackets with Western-cut pants on 
an Arizona ride. Deborah wears hunter’ s-pink leather jacket (,$90, Bonnie 
Cashin for Sills: Saks Fifth Ave., New York; Jax, Beverly HilU). Her ranch 
pants are corduroy ($21.50, Miller’s, New York). Frank's Shetland sport 
jacket is checked in maroon, gray and u'hite ($65, M. Sigel: .Mark, Fore & 
Strike, Florham Park, N.J.). Pants are whipcord ($10.50, Levi Strauss). 



SAID THE WALRUS TO THE CARPENTER: “YOUR GIMLET IS SUBLIME!” 

A good Vodka Gimlet tastes limey— but sublimely dry. Its clean tang of lime is subtle, 
a whisper rather than a shout. To give this lordly cocktail true dryness and real gusto, 
use smooth Smirnoff Vodka . . . and genuine, imported Rose’s Lime Juice. One thing 
more. Stirring keeps a Gimlet cloudless. So shake your head if you see it shaken — or 
stirred with anything but Smirnoff! 

it leaves you breathless 

80 AND too PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. ST£. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (OlV. OF HEUBLEIN), HARTFORD, CONN. 




SMIRNOFF® 
VODKA 
GIMLET 
Add 1 part 
Bose's Lime 
Juice to 4 or 5 
parts Smirnoff. 
StT wail and 


in a cocirtall or 
Old Fashioned 





SPRING continued 

From the air to 
overland 


The coats below have a fine regard for spring’s caprices. 
They are topcoat weight and water-repellent. Both can 
adapt to quick climatic changes: Jason’s gabardine has 
a removable liner, Leone’s corduroy trench coat is lined 
in green gingham check to match her gingham shirtwaist. 
These and the ranch-country clothes shown on the follow- 
ing pages are as useful outdoors as Studebaker’s new 
Overlander, the camping truck shown on the next page. 


A classic double-breasted 
corduroy trench coat {$50) 
is lined to match smocked 
Swiss-ginyham dress ($28) 
by Bill Atkinson for Glen of 
Afickigan (Harold's, Min- 
neapolis; Kaibab Shop, 
Tucson; Kaufmann's, 
Pittsburgh). Briefcase is 
from Ronay; shoes, Sand- 
ler of Boston. Jason's cot- 
ton gabardine topcoat 
($50, London Weather- 
proofs) has Zelan firiisk, 
■wool lining that buttons in. 
Ranch clothes are Levi 
Strauss, the hat, Sletson. 



SPRING coniin ued 


1 At Thcko7i' 8 ^9er8 Ranch, Leone icears aw 
EaKlenier'it tapered panta {$70) and shirt 
{$G6) of chamois {Samitel Robert: I. Ma{/nin 
& Co.; Neiman-Marcus; Nensteler’s, Denver) 
with cowgirl boots from Stewart's of Tucson. 

2 Safari-cloth culolle ($S2.50), velour pullover 
{$13), Viyella shirt {$H: all Abercrombie & 
Fitch) make up Suzy Ruel's riding outfit. 



3 Italian shooting coat ($So, I nternalional 
Tre7ids)isshown with special-order Studebak- 
er Overlander campmg truck with tmn hunks, 
stove, refrigerator, sink; lop can he raised at 
07ie end for standing room {about SS,000). 

4 Suedeve8t($S2. 50, Philip Sills: MarkCross) 
rides over Tim Sexon's seersucker shirt (Levi 
Strauss: Cowboy Shop, Denison, Texas). 


s Plaid kacki^ig jacket of brown-ayid-while 
cotton {$35), silk polka-doi shirt {$16), cot- 
to7i ga.bardine frontier pants {$16) are rajich 
attire for Leone [John Weitz for Nardis of 
Dallas: li. Altman & Co.). Silk scarf is from 
Far Eastern . Jason’s sport Jacket {$115) of iri- 
descent gabardine with front paneling {Ches- 
ter Barrie: Cavanaugh, New York) is worn 
over leather-piped linen vest {Philip Sills). 
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SPRING 


continued 




For golfers— more 
room to swing 


Freedom to swing, to follow through to the limit, is 
something golfers cherish. This spring they will have 
plenty of it, in a greater choice of clothing than ever 
before designed for golfers. Action details characterize 
every garment a golfer needs; jackets and shirts are cut 
with action backs and sleeves: new knitted shirts have 
nonbinding sleeves. Rain jackets have insets of mesh 
and knit which not only add swinging room but also pro- 
vide aeration for weather-resistant fabrics. Slacks and 
shorts are characterized by bellows pockets which accom- 
modate a golfer’s paraphernalia, including a removable 
madras pocket. The pullover sweater is replacing the 
long-favored cardigan, and for women there are blazer 
jackets to be worn, like men’s, with silk foulard scarves. 
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1 Free-su'inging Jill Hammond weam otte- 
piece romper {$9) under pleated madran kilt 
t$}2). Both by Florence IKnis^i {The Village 
Stores, Michigan; Hakne & Co., Montclair 
and Newark). Golf shoes are from Foot-Joy. 

s Waiting out a shower, Jill wears poplin 
jacket with back of cotton knit {$11 ), match- 
ing bellows-pockeled shorts {$7) and cotton- 
knit pullover {$6), all by Catalina (Jor- 
dan-Marsh, Miami; May Co.-D F., Den- 
ver). Smy Ruel wears a white poplin golf 
jacket ($19) from Ernst Engel {Saks Fifth 
Avenue) under Uncle Sam golf umbrella. 


3 Golf Pro Frank Gerrity’s ;'\IcGregor 
jacket ($15) of Kodel-and-Topel blend 
shows stretch insert {Gimhels, New York). 

4 Golfer Hammond swings in long-sleeve 
shirt of polka dot Dacron-and-cotton ($12) 
and blue Bermudas ($12). By Frank Smith 
for Masket (Lord & Taylor; I. Magnin, 
California and Seattle). Hat ($5) at Aber- 
crombie & Filch; glove ($3.25), Champion. 

5 Suzy wears checked blazer ($13), while 
shorts (.$9), lilac shirt ($7), all by Loomtogs 
{Joseph ^lagnin ; Saks Fifth Aven ue, N. Y. ) . 


6 .4 University of .Arizona golf champ, Tim 
Se.'con, shows golf jacket of Kodel-and-To- 
pel blend ($15) by Robert Lewis (Lord & 
Taylor Men’s Shop), “Ban-Lon" golf shirt 
($9) by Puritan and checked golf slacks 
($15) of Dacron-cotton blend with hidden 
bellows pockets and tuck-away towel loop 
in back by Hickok (Sliillito’s, Cincinnati). 

7 Frank's Orlon-and-rayon slacks ($17) by 
Gvrdon-Ford have hutton-off pocket (John 
Barkley, Pittsburgh; .Murk, Fore & Strike, 
Naples and Del Ray, Florida). Orlon-cotton 
polo .shirt ($7) has new loose sleeve (Amatol. 



SPRING ,0„linH,d 

Following the horses 

It’s on the springtime race track or polo field, as the 
season moves from south to north, that the spec- 
tator really feels the vagaries of this changeable 
time of year. Medium-weight fabrics are the an- 
swer, as shown here for men in a new sports jacket 
and modified Continental-cut suit. For women, the 
lightweight wool tweed or knit dress, newest in 
bare-arm, open-neckline styles with a companion 
topper, is a spring traveler’s alternate to a city suit. 
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1 Al a polo mn/ck at the Southern Arizona 
School for Suzy Ruel xtepx out of a 

Rolls-Royce in sleevelesH uTaparound dress of 
hand-woven ivool tweed i$50) by Esther Lar- 
sen for Captam Paul (Captain Paul House, 
Pomfrel Center, Conn.)' Her gloves are from 
Kislav, her diamond and ruby clips, Cartier. 


2 The seller’s window at Riliito Park Race 
Track in Tucson is where money goes west. 
The players are Jason Will in jacket of medi- 
um-weight muted plaid ($50) by Michaels- 
Stern (Lipman’s, Portland). His hat is from 
Stetson ($15). Frank Gerrity’s liyhlwevjhl 
worsted flannel suit {S175) is a one-buttoii 
Mickey-Freeman variation of the Continental 
cut (Capper & Capper, Detroit; Kolmer-Mar- 
cus. New York ). His hat, loo, is Stetson ($1£). 

3 Deborah Dixon goes to the race.s in a 
sleeveless sheath of leather-bound jersey 
($45) and mohair topper ($16U) by Bonnie 
Cashinfor Philip Sills (Bloomingdale’s; Nan 
Duskin, Philadelphia; HimelhochBros.&Co., 
Detroit). Her double-strap satchel is from 
Ronay ($13), her doe.skin gloves from Ki.slav. 

4 A new Johnston & Murphy shoe ($35) has 
high vamp, is made of glove leather (Des- 
mond’s, Los Angeles; Whitehouse & Hardy). 


5 In a perilous pose on the polo field, Suzy 
shows a navy wool knit dress ($35), a copy 
by Goldu'orm of a polo shirt, with inset batids 
of green and white (Wm. H. Block Co., In- 
dianapolis; Lord & Taylor, New Y'ork). Her 
zippered pouch travel bag ($40 ) is from Roger 
Van S; spectator pumps from Sandler of Bos- 
ton; jewelry, Cartier; doeskin gloves, Kislav. 





Double trouble 


A long-standing engagement to lecture and play in 
a tournament at Wichita Falls, Texas, prevented my 
taking part in the Cavendish Club’s annual invitation 
tournament in New York last month. The winners this 
year were my good friend and occasional teammate Bill 
Root and his partner Tobias Stone. Root’s 6-foot 8-inch 
frame seems better suited to basketball than cards, but 
he is one of the best of the newer bridge stars. 

Observers and players are still talking about the deal 
in which the defender had what looked like a sure set, 
with five spades to 100 honors behind the four-spade 
bid. Yet the spade game was brought home at nearly 
every table. Here is how the remarkable hand went: 


missing trumps were behind him. Declarer had to find a 
way to make one of West’s four apparent tricks disap- 
pear— and without the aid of legerdemain. 

Here is how it w'as made against the queen of clubs 
opening. 

Declarer won the first trick with the club ace and led 
another club to the king. When the jack appeared, it 
helped give South a count on West’s hand. Dummy’s 
ace and king of hearts were taken, and South discarded 
the good 10 of clubs! Next, he took the ace and king of 
diamonds and ruffed a diamond in dummy. A heart re- 
turn was trumped by South. All this time. West had 
helplessly followed suit, and now the situation was: 



14 PASS 24 PASS 

34 PASS 34 PASS 

44 DOUBLE PASS PASS 

PASS 

Opening lead: club queen 

At several tables, the opening lead was the king of 
spades— a play which both revealed the bad break in 
trumps and helped declarer to make his contract. But 
even without the help of that lead, the double had al- 
ready alerted South to the likelihood that all five of the 


NORTH EAST 

4 6 4 4 — 

y 10 3 T Q 

♦ — 4 0 

46 4987 


SOUTH WEST 

4 A 9 8 7 4 KQ J 103 

Y - Y — 

4 4 4 — 

4 — 4 — 


South led the 4 of diamonds. If West trumped low, 
dummy could overruff and South’s spade ace would 
win declarer’s 10th trick. So West had to trump with 
the spade 10. Now, in order to prevent South from win- 
ning the next trick with a low spade, West had to lead 
another honor. South won with the ace and remained 
with the 9-8-7 against West’s Q-J-S. West got two more 
tricks, but South made his contract. 

It frequently happens that a penalty double gives 
away the location of the high cards and enables declarer 
to bring home a contract he might otherwise have lost. 
Only one West player was able to restrain the impulse 
to double four spades. He kept quiet, not because he 
feared that this contract could be made, but because 
he did not want to drive the opponents to a better spot. 
As a result, he gave himself the best chance to de- 
feat the contract. 

Harold Ogust was the declarer who played the hand 
with no double to guide him. He could not foresee that 
trumps would be bunched against him, but he did make 
a safety play against a 4-1 break. His first lead after 
winning the ace of clubs was the spade 9. West won the 
10 and could have defeated the contract by leading 
back a trump honor, but he returned the jack of clubs. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Sometimes the only way to gain a trick is to throw a 
good card away. In this deal, if South had saved his good 
10 of clubs he would have lost his contract. end 
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The Inalienable Dog 


The state of Missouri ponders 
the question, ‘Just what is a 
licensed dog licensed to do?’ 

by GERALD HOLLAND 

P ioOPLE are licensed to do an end- 
less variety of things: practice 
law and medicine, hunt, fish, fly, sell 
merchandise from pushcarts, cut hair, 
extract teeth, tend bar, put on a strip- 
tease. Moving over into the animal 
world, horses are licensed to race, in a 
manner of speaking. They must be 
registered with The Jockey Club. Cats 
are not licensed. Dogs are. 

As a matter of fact, there are ap- 
proximately 6,570,000 licensed dogs 
in the U.S. Now, in the case of peo- 
ple and race horses, the license carries 
with it the right to do certain specific 
things. But has anybody ever both- 
ered to ask precisely what rights the 
licensed dog has? 

Curiously enough, somebody did 
ask, long ago. He was Clyde Middle- 
ton of Maryville, Mo., and he directed 
his question to the then governor of 
thestate, Henry S. Caulfield. Mr. Mid- 
dleton wrote: 

“I am writing you to find out where 


a dog license is any protection to a 
dog. If not, where is the use of paying 
out that money? The Mayor here says 
that a license does not protect the dog 
in the least, that if it leaves home, the 
officer has the right to kill it. Will you 
please let me know where a license 
does protect the dog and does it have 
a right away from home, either day 
or night?” 

Governor Caulfield, a thoughtful 
man, did not take the appeal from 
Mr. Middleton lightly. Instead, he as- 
signed my brother Joseph F. Holland, 
an assistant attorney general of the 
state, to go into the matter thorough- 
ly and give him an opinion that 
might live, in Missouri at any rate, 
as a sort of Magna Carta of the 
dog. Holland’s opinion follows: 

‘‘The State of Missouri Ihe began] 
devotes an entire chapter of the Re- 
vised Statutes of 1919 to ‘Dogs.’ It 
solemnly assures us that ‘a dog shall 
be held and construed to mean all 
animals of the canine species whether 
male or female.’ From that simple 
pronouncement evolves a widening 
circle of state and municipal legis- 
lation that weaves about every ca- 
nine who after nine days of darkness 

continued 
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Hotel iS’f. Regis 
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the old-world qiiidities which have 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Surround yourselves in a sea of excitement 
with a fun-loving kitful of TRAVEL pam- 
phlets. Decision's easy with handy guides to 
resorts, recreation, historic shrines and 
famous landmarks. Chart your course ... set 
your helm, mates and cast off on a high tide 
of see-fairin' that'll stir a wake of memories 
for years to come. 


FREE 



Travel Kits , 

— 

f” ^'^Depai^ment of Commerce”^ 
173 State Capitol -Harrisburg 

Name 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
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The formula is a family secret, but this much h known. Senor Giuseppe 
Alberti concocted Strega more than a century ago. Hi.s combination of 
herbs and sunny citrus is the bearer of a legend: when two people drink 
it together, they are forever united. Strega is the most compelling of 
liqueurs. Procure a bottle (in its own gift carton) and prove it to 
yourself. Ask for a free recipe booklet, or write: Canada Dry 
Corp., Dept. S, ]()() Park Avenue, New^ York, N.Y. (85 proof) 



INALIENABLE DOG covtinued 

opens his eyes upon the sturdy moun- 
tains and verdant rolling plains of 
our great state. 

“In the all-inclusive fold above 
outlined, we find the aristocracy and 
the serfdom of the dog. It includes 
the snobbish Pomeranian, curled in 
sweet contentment upon the social 
dowager’s lap : it embraces the rugged, 
stately and commanding St. Bernard; 
the fine-limbed, alert, aggressive po- 
lice dog; and, lest we stoop to sacri- 
legious forgetfulness, it comprehends 
also the old ‘houn’ dawg’ of Missouri 
tradition. 

“Mr. Middleton, somewhere be- 
tween these vast extremes there stands 
your dog, a lonely figure in this tow- 
ering controversy that has already 
whisked into its maelstrom the Gov- 
ernor of your state, the Mayor of 
your city. . . . 

“This framework lays the founda- 
tion for us to repeat the position your 
dog or any of his species holds in our 
complex social scheme. 

“First, let us consider your dog 
as he is, a legal entity. lie is your 
personal property. The courts have so 
declared. The sparkling Kohinoor 
diamond: the vast array of furniture 
under which the Mayfloicer struggled 
to these shores; the antiques of the 
Napoleonic period; the tapestries of 
the Hapsburgs of other days — he is 
as they are — personal property; only 
that and nothing more. 

“The state, with its inherent right 
to tax, has made its levy upon all of 
these. They have no privileges but to 
be. They exist, and because they do, 
the state exacts its due. 

“The right to tax a dog, basically, 
is as old as tax itself. It is no senti- 
mental thing. The state does not en- 
vision the high intelligence of your 
dog’s searching eyes; it is denied the 
thrill you have in the furious greeting 
of its wagging tail ; it does not compre- 
hend the fond and loving joyfulness 
of his welcome. To the state your dog 
is just a chattel. He is, and because he 
is, you must pay tribute for the pleas- 
ure that ownership gives you in any 
personal property. 

“However, taxing a dog is a munic- 
ipal function. As this great century 
dawned, the great state of Kentucky, 
which had theretofore enshrined and 
ennobled the horse, declared in 1901 
that a tax on dogs was a valid exer- 
cise of the police power to regulate 
the ownership and keeping of dogs. 
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‘‘Six years sped by. And then the 
state of California, land of sunset and 
of census, rushed in to say that taxing 
dogs was not inconsistent with the 
right of cities to license any kind of 
business not prohibited by law. It de- 
clared in solemn mandate that the 
levy of the tax need not be made at 
any day certain, nor would it be void 
for failure to do this. The thought 
persists that it granted that the dog 
at no time planned or sought to evade 
the tax and that, when the bright and 
shining disc of license was placed upon 
his collar, he was no whit the wiser 
nor any whit the happier. 

“Thus far, everything has been 
against the dog. The drone of con- 
stant tax has been about his ears. But 
then came New York, with the first 
step in his behalf. It said in one sweet 
dulcet tone that he was entitled to 
broader rights, greater protection and 
professional care and then— in a deep 
and strident crescendo — roared out 
its declaration that he still must bow 
beneath the weight of tax— even as 
you and I. 

“It said briefly that a tax on dogs 



might be levied, and then diverted to 
a specially incorporated humane so- 
ciety where the funds thus obtained 
would be deployed over the array of 
less fortunate and untaxed dogs. 

“The world waited for Missouri. 
The tax and the care of dogs had been 
adjudicated. What of his life? 

“Missouri held, under the spell of 
Christmas in 1924, that, if a man shot 
a dog maliciously, he must pay his 
owner twice his value; if he shot him, 
but without malice, then his actual 
value. The presumption lies that, if 
he shot him in any other mental atti- 
tude, it was too bad for the dog and 
owner, too. 

“This brings us to what your dog 
may do under the license granted by 
your city. The state, you know, has 
passed the privilege on to your city, 
and this matter really is between you 
and your home town. 

continued 
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Cognac Polignac offers leisurely 
pleasures for an educated palate — 
a seductive bouquet to savor slowly, 
the deep classic flavor of a great cognac. 
After dinner, of course— 
but as appropriate over ice any time. 
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controlled from grape to glass by 
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The ‘PICK’ of 



Completely Remodeled 

Now sparkling new from lobby to pent- 
house, the 800-room Belmont Plaza 
offers discriminating guests the same 
friendly service and accommodations 
that have become traditional in ail 
Albert Pick Hotels for over a quarter 
century. Here you will enjoy finest 
food and beverages, air conditioning, 
and television in every room. On your 
next trip to New York, “Pick” the best 
— the new-all-through Belmont Plaza. 

Phone Pla.ia 5-1200 Teletype .VI' 1-3877 
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Albert Pick Hotels 
and Motels 

BItmIngliarn, Ala., , , Pick-Bankhead 
CdalUnooga, Tenn ..Albert Pick Motel 

Chicago, III Pick-Congress 

Cincinnati. 0, Pick-Fountair Square 

Cleueland, 0 Pick-Cariet 

Colo. Springs, CoIa.-.AIfterl Pick Motel 

Columbus, 0 Pick-Fori Hayes 

Dayton, 0 Pick-Miami 

Detroit, Mich Pick-Forl Shelby 

East Lansing, Mich, ..Pick Motor Hotel 

Evanston, III Pick-Georgian 

Flint, Mich Pick-Doranl 

Huntsville, Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Miami Beach, Fla Albert Pick Hotella 

Minneapolis, Minn., ,Pick-Nicnl!et 

Mobile. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Montgornery, Ala . . .Albert Pick Motel 

Hatchea, Miss Albert Pick Motel 

New York, NY Belmont Plaza 

Pittsbirigh, Pa Pick-Roosevelt 

Portsmouth, Va Holiday Inn Motel 

Rockford, III Albert Pick Motel 

St Louis, Mo Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis, Mb Pick Mark Twain 

St Louis, Mo Pick-Melbourne 

South Bend, Ind Pick-Oliver 

Terre Haute, Ind Albert Pick Motel 

Toledo. 0 Pick-Forl Meigs 

Topeka, Kaos Pick-Kansan 

Washington, D C Pick-Lee House 

Youngstown, 0 Pick-Oino 


Fr** Teletype Reservations may be made at any Albert Pick Hotel 


Albert Pick Hotels, Dept. SI-60, 20 North Wacker Dritie, C/iJcaj?o 6, Illinois 


INALIENABLE DOG coiHinued 

“The license protects your dog in 
the right to be just what he is, your 
dog. If you were to refuse to pay taxes 
upon your house, the state might sell 
it; if you refused to pay taxes upon 
your income to the state or Federal 
Government, you might be fined or 
imprisoned. So with your dog. The 
license means only that you have paid 
the state its tribute for ownership 
of property and earned the right to 
the companionship of man's noblest 
friend. As for the dog, the license fee 
is nothing more than a simple occu- 
pational tax; his simple occupation is 
to be a dog. 

“You ask, Mr. Middleton, ‘does it 
have a right to stay away from home, 
either day or night?’ ” 

UNGRATEFUL OOG 

“There comes the saddest phase of 
all this case. It summons up the 
thought of unrequited love. Why 
should a dog, with a master so tender 
of his interest that he invokes the in- 
tervention of the Governor himself, 
desire to be away from home, either 
day or night? The question is one of 
canine fickleness that defies the re- 
search of the legal huntsman. It lies 
entrenched within the realm of the 
psychologist. 

“llis right to be away from home, 
legally, lies in whether he is muzzled 
or on leash in accordance with mu- 
nicipal regulations. He must be kept 
by you at all times where a striking 
fancy or passing whim would not per- 
mit him to do harm to others. 

“This is not harsh, and yet the 
mandate is final and unyielding. Re- 
member the same sovereignty that 
cries out its warning to your dog in 
another moment thrusts a millionaire 
behind the bars. 

“Thus a license is the state's ap- 
proval of your right to hold property. 
The city must tell you how to tie him 
up and hedge him in. The mayor is 
right; long live the mayor. 

“Some comfort there should be. As 
witness: 

“ ‘When all other friends desert, he 
remains. When riches take wing and 
reputation falls to pieces, he is as con- 
stant in his love as the sun in its 
journey through the heavens.’ 

“Senator Vest |of Missouri] said 
that. I repeat it. You and every- 
one will grant it. A license is your 
dog’s only due. Give it to him and 
be content.” end 
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Phi Bales are lasted with aiilheiiti<-ity, 
crafted to meet the fashion requisites 
of undeigrad aiul alumnus alike. Tfiey 
fulfill llicir rightful roles (<'um laude) 
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wing ti|jfjed. From Sl-(.95 at afi fine 
stores. BATES SJdOE Cf).Mf>AA'Y. 
Webster, Massachusetts. 


YOU CAN CONSIDER 


That’s what St. Louis Manager Solly Ilemus said (often) at the 
1959 training camp. In a rare insider’s diary of camp life, 

Pitcher Jim Brosnan (now with the Redlegs) tells what Solly meant 


by JIM imOSNAN 

F or me the official National 
League season opened on Jan- 
uary 10, in Chicago. I was still work- 
ing at the Meyerhoff advertising 
agency, and called home to see if there 
were enough olives for the Martini 
hour. My wife said, ‘‘The contract 
came. Guess how much?” 

We had been looking for the con- 
tract in the mail each day. We had 
talked about it for six months. I’d 
won twice as many games as I’d ever 
won before in one year in the majors, 


and I'd saved seven more games in 
relief. The only question in my mind 
was how much of a raise I’d get. 

I cut out from the agency in time 
to get the first commuter train home. 
She greeted me with her fighting 
smile, and handed me the registered 
letter from Bing Devine, the Cardinal 
general manager. Devine had writ- 
ten: "Please find enclosed your St. 
Louis contract calling for salary of 
$16,000. If this is satisfactory, re- 
turn to me as soon as possible.” 


Hanging my coat and hat in the 
closet, I took the Martini she held out 
to me and gulped down the olive that 
had risen in my craw. 

"You aren’t thinking of signing 
that, are you?” she asked. 

"Good God, Anne, I'm no better 
off after a good year than I was the 
year I got out of the Army!” I said. 
"This doesn’t mean a thing! A ihou- 
sand-dollar raise! He’ll spend that 
much on phone calls before the season 
starts! Maybe he’s trying to test my 
sense of humor.” 

I had been tempted to ask for $25,- 
000! 1 boiled over for one full page at 
my typewriter. "How insulting can 
you get?” I wrote. "Here I proved 1 
could do a job for you, and you throw 
me a bone.” Then, yanking the.se un- 
mailable comments from the type- 


i)()MK.STK’ Kci.n rrv in abundance is displayed by Brosnan dur- two children for the Cardinals’ management to reward vir- 

ing holdout, as he waits bravely with his wife Anne and their tue, good pitching and a motlesl S20,000-a-year goal in life. 



IT CAME FROM ME 


writer, I paused to regroup forces. I 
sat in my half-paid-for lounge chair 
in our heavily mortgaged home, with 
the Chicago winter running the fuel 
bill into five figures. Spring training 
would start February 20 . . . sea 
gulls, palm trees, fishing boats lazing 
on the blue Gulf. T needed a plan. 

“The first principle of contract ne- 
gotiation,” said Musial one day, “is 
don't remind ’em of what 5 ’ou did in 
the past; tell them what you’re going 
to do in the future.” 1 decided to duel 
w’ith Devine by air-mail letters. His 
first move was obviously a feint. A 
$1,000 raise was ridiculous. My coun- 
teroffer would be equally unrealistic. 
“Perhaps you vmuld reconsider,” I 
wrote, “on the basis of assurance on 
my part to do as well as 1 did last 
year. If my record is as good as it 
looks, any improvement would obvi- 
ously be worth twice your offer.” 

Three weeks went by, and not a 
w'ord from St. Louis. “Let’s pack up 
and go to Staunton,” I suggested. 
“We’ll visit with your father. Then, 
if Devine and I ever do get together, 
I’ll have a running start to St. Pete.” 

I called Devine to let him know 
where I’d be. “I’ll be in Staunton, 
Virginia,” I told him. “You can reach 
me at Colonel S. S. Pilcher’s home. 
He’s a mathematics professor and 
loves tc help figure out problems.” 

If Devine had me on the run, I’d 
let him chase me a little anyway. 

He apologized most graciously for 
not getting in touch, engulfing me in 
a burst of warm wishes that we could 
really get together for a long talk. 
“There are three elements that af- 
fect a ball club’s basic salary budget 
for players,” he said, “the statistics 
of the player’s performance the pre- 
ceding year; the player’s future — 
how long can he be expected to last; 
the ball club’s position in the stand- 
ings.” 

By those standards, who would get 
a raise? 'Phis argument, in expert 
hands, would obviously reduce all the 
Cardinals to beggary. “Bing,” I in- 
terrupted, “we’re not arguing about 
last year. Let’s stick with next season, 


O.K.? Now, $20,000 is a symbol of 
success with me. When I first started 
playing pro ball 1 was making $125 a 
month. My goal became symbolized 
by that $20,000 per year. Without 
straining credulity too much, you 
might say I’m close to realizing that 
goal. 1 don’t feel that I should com- 
promise at this time.” 



UISOAIN for Brosnan’s plea seems written 
on features of Cards’ tough Bing Devine. 


“Life is a series of compromises,” 
he opined. “I’d like to be making as 
much as I think I deserve, too.” 

The Shenandoah Valley glowed 
hospitably under a pre-spring zephyr. 
Soft showers stirred the apple-blos- 
som buds. 1 savored some of the best 
freeloading in baseball. 1 was sipping 
some when the last offer came. “This 
is the best I can do,” Devine said. 
“We’ve talked security, pennant, 
high cost of living, financial goals in 
life, prospective parenthood. Now 


ABOl'T THE APTHOfi 

Now 30, James Brosnan broke into the 
majors with the Guhs in 1954 (and into 
print in Sports Illustrated, July 21, 
1958), la.sL year won nine an<l lost six 
with The Cards before he wa-s traded to 
the Redlegs. This account of the Car- 
dinals' 1959 spring training will form 
pari of his forthcoming book, The 
Lang Season, which wdll be published 
this summer by Harper & Brothers. 


let’s get serious,” he said, slowly and 
distinctly and finally. 

“Give me five hundred more and 
I’ll settle,” I said. 

“Why argue about $500?” he said. 

1'EURI:auy 19: The day we arrived in 
St. Petersburg, newspapers described 
the holdouts on the Cardinal club. 
Vinegar Bend Mizell’s reaction was 
that of any shrewd, hard-nosed Ala- 
bama farmer who always got plenty 
of peanuts for his peanuts, and why 
shouldn’t the subsidy remain the 
same? If the farmer has a bad year on 
the farm nowadays the Government 
still supports him in the style to which 
he has become accustomed. “It’s a 
matter of principle!” cried Wilmer. 

“We’re still pretty far apart,” said 
Devine. 

“You can't win,” said Larry Jack- 
son, as Wilmer signed just one day 
before we opened. 

FEBUUAKY 20 : From our rented beach 
house at Indian Rocks I drove to Al 
Lang Field in St. Petersburg. The 
first workout was scheduled for 10 
o’clock. The clubhouse was filled by 
9, and we sat around for an hour, 
anxious to go. August Busch Jr., the 
owner of the Cardinals, sal in the 
background, smoking a pipe. Solly 
Hemus, the new manager, was under- 
standably nervous. Spring training 
has a convocation ceremony that fol- 
lows strict patterns all over the base- 
ball world. Manager speaks: “Wanna 
welcome ail you new fellows; wanna 
impress on you that you each got a 
chance to make this ball club. We got 
a big job to do, and with a couple 
breaks I think we can win the pen- 
nant. These are my coaches; what 
they say you can consider it came 
from me.” 

Solly quickly, and wisely, turned 
the floor over to Howard Pollet, the 
pitching coach, a quiet, soft-spoken 
gentleman. He echoed Hemus’ re- 
marks about each pitcher having a 
chance to win a job. And he reminded 
the pitchers that they were not going 
ciiiilinued 
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TRIO of Stern taskmasters, Solly ilemus 
Coaches Johnny Keane (renfer) 
and Howie PolleL, j^ave Brosnan plenty 
to write about— including dubious in- 
structions on charging second basemen 
to break up double play {see page G9}. 


SPUING TRAINING iilARY conUvucd 

to impress him by throwing hard dur- 
ing the first three days: “All you'll do 
is hurt your arras and make it harder 
on everybody. Just be patient and 
we’ll give you a chance to show us 
what you can do.” 

Sitting in front of me and spitting 
tobacco juice into the sandbox was 
Marv Grissom. T nudged him and 
asked for a chew as Johnny Keane 
and Harry Walker, two other coaches, 
spoke a few words. They had both 
managed for years in the minor 
leagues, and since Solly had already 
used the traditional manager’s speech 
they had nothing much to say. Solly 
brought it all to a close. He said, 
“Let’s go get ’em!” We charged out 
of the clubhouse into the sun. 

FEBKUAuy 24 : 1 was reading the 
stock-market quotations before the 
workout when Sal Maglie arrived. He 
walked down the aisle between the 
lockers, carrying his duffel bag and 
shaking hands right and left. The 
sight of Maglie sidling toward me was 
worth a fanfare. Sal isn’t a pleasant- 
looking man — he looks like an ad for 
the Mafia, in fact— hut he has a na- 
ture that transforms his face in the 
light of any friendships. If he feels 
that his troubles also trouble you, he 
will even listen to you tell them. 
“Hey, veteran right-hander,” T 
called, “is everything all right?” 

“Well, I tell you, driving down here 
from Clearwater,” he said, loosening 
an impeccably tasteful tie, “that’s 
where I’m staying, with a friend there, 
I felt my back going stiff on me. Feels 
like pleurisy, or something. I’m going 
to talk to Solly about running too 
much today. How’s everything with 
you, Professor?” 

“Sal,” I said, “Grissom was right. 
He said that you and he got it made 
down here. Train on your own, and 
all that. Like, you reach 40, and you 
tell them how much you run. Is that 
right?” 

“Well, Grissom’s a lot older than 
me, you know,” said Maglie, referring 
apparently to the number of hours 
separating their respective 41st birth- 
days. “What he says about training 
wouldn’t apply to me too much. He 
still throws just as hard as he did 
when Ty Cobb was breaking into 
O.B. Whaddya say, Griss?” 

“Any lies this guy tells I can dou- 
ble,” he said, pumping Maglie’s hand. 
The contrast between Grissom’s huge. 


fast-balling meathook and Sal's slim- 
fingered curve-ball claw pinched my 
memory. Many suns had set on pitch- 
ers’ duels that featured Maglie and 
Grissom. Finesse and Power. With so 
many young prospects cluttering up 
the place, these two old gentlemen 
would add some much-needed bal- 
ance to the clubhouse picture. There’s 
something to be said for a few less- 
hungry faces staring at you, avid to 
take your job away. 

MARCH 1: “How can you expect me 
to run with a foot like that, Doc? 
Look at the length of those nails, and 
that little blister there. No, no, next 
to that soft corn. Could you fix mo 
up in time for the workout, Doc? Or- 
dinary man would be in the hospital.” 

Doc Bauman's eyes were getting 
pouchy. During the latest clubhouse 
convocation he said, “I’ll be here 
from 7 in the morning, and I’ll be 
here as late as you want me.” 

Augie Busch cheered this loyal de- 
votion to the Cardinal cause. He 
praised the speechmaking of Hemus, 
Devine and Bauman. “Anheuser- 
Busch must get back up on top 
again!” he cried. “The Cardinals give 
us a great deal of pleasure when we 
win, and they cause plenty of cussing 
and crying when you lose.” 

Verbal Instruction was the first 
order of the day. Johnny Keane and 
Hemus (“What I say you can con- 
sider as coming from him,” said Solly) 
and fifty players gathered at the 
mound. Keane raised his fungo bat 
(all coaches religiously carry fungo 
bats in the spring to ward off sugges- 
tions that they aren’t working), 
cleared his throat and said, “Today 
we are going to teach you how to 
run bases.” 

Since we presumably knew how to 
get on base, How to Run Bases was 
the logical sequel. 

“Fundamentals are important,” 
said Keane. “Without fundamentals 
you can’t get to first base in this 
game. We’re going to go over things 
that you should know, because I . . . 
and Solly would have, too . . . learned 
more coaching runners than we— or 
rather I — ever learned running. . . 

Hemus interrupted to say that he 
tiad never been a coach, but that 
whatever Keane said you could con- 
sider came from him — Solly. “And 
be aggressive on those bases, what- 
ever John has to say,” he added. “Go 
ahead, John.” 

continued 
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Keane pounded a point into the 
dirt in front of the mound with his 
fung-o bat. “Don’t keep your eyes on 
the ball, boys.’’ 

My ears pointed, twanged and 
came to attention. Don’t keep your 
eyes on the ball! Why, for 12 years 
I’d been warned that bodily harm 
was imminent for the ballplayer who 
didn’t keep his eye glued to the ball, 
be it thrown, batted or lying in the 
outfield grass. 

The suddenly awakened players 
gathered more closely around the 
heretical coach. “What I mean is,” 
said Keane, pleased with the atten- 
tion he was finally receiving, “don’t 
\vatch the ball after you hit. Just 
watch it till it hits the bat, then for- 
get it. The bat will do the rest. Your 
job is to get out of the batter’s box 
and down to first base as fast as you 
can. You might even get to second 
base if the ball actually is a base hit. 
And let me point out something right 
now, that it isn’t the beautiful slide 
into second or your blazing speed go- 
ing from first to second that turns a 
single into a double and gives you 
that extra base any time. No, sir! 
Believe me. I’ve seen it a thousand 
times. If you can just concentrate on 
running as soon as you hit the ball 
you can get all the extra Jump you 
need in the first four steps you take 
away from the plate. By the time 
you get 12 feet up the line to first 
you should be going as fast as you 
can go, and don’t stop till you have 
to. Round that bag. 

“Now, we got you on first base and 
we tell you, ‘One man out.’ Please 
nod your head or something. We 
know that you know there is only one 
out, but we want to be sure. We w'ant 
you to be friendly with us, and talk 
to us down at first. So when we say, 
'One man out’ it is our little way of 
getting to know you better. 

“You’re on first base now, and the 
next hitter hits a ball in the air be- 
tween the outfielders. We don’t want 
you to stand halfway down to second, 
admiring the scenery and waiting un- 
til the outfielder catches the ball. We 
want you down at second ready to 
tag that bag when he drops the ball 
or can’t get to it. It w'ould be smart, 
boys, to know what the outfielder’s 
name is, and how well he throws the 
ball from the outfield, and even what 
he eats for breakfast, and how much 
he had to drink the night before, be- 


cause if he can’t get the good Jump 
on the ball the next day you can take 
that extra base on him every time 
and that is what wins ball games, 
boys. This is your business, boys, and 
instead of studying the stock market 
you ought to be studying the fielding 
statistics of the outfielder who might 
not be able to throw you out if only 
you knew he had a bad arm.” 

Hemus broke in with, “And you 
don’t have to wait till the outfielder 
catches the ball before you tag up. 
Cheat a little bit, especially at first 
and second when you’re going to tag 



YKTERAN RIGHt-haNDKR wassemi-respect- 
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Up after a fly ball. They’ll never call 
it on you, so Just before the ball hits 
the outfielder’s glove, make your 
break and take off running. 

“And another thing. When you’re 
on first and the next guy hits a ground 
ball, there’s only one thing you should 
have on your mind. Knock that short- 
stop or second baseman down. Don’t 
let him make a double play. He’s only 
90 feet away and he has to catch the 
ball, tag second and worry about you 
hitting him, and he might not even 
make that play. When you slide into 
second keep that front foot up in the 
air. You don’t have to cut him, mind 
you, but sometimes that’s the way it 
goes. Your job is to break up the dou- 
ble play.” 

M-AKGH 5: Why can’t pitchers hit? 
Because I’ve blushed in answering 
that question too many times in the 


past 10 years, I find myself taking it 
seriously. I can answer, as I often 
have, “We don’t get the necessary 
practice” or, “Pilchers bear down 
harder on other pitchers” or, “Who 
says T can’t?” but serious medita- 
tion has led me to the galling conclu- 
sion that the answer lies not within 
me at all. Nor within the subjective 
conscience of any nonhitting pitcher. 
If you don’t hit, you can’t hit, prob- 
ably. Good God, it might really be 
true! 

Shaken by this horrible possibili- 
ty, I rushed out to right field, seek- 
ing the truth. At Al Lang Field in St. 
Petersburg there is a plot of ground 
75 feet long, 15 feet wide, complete- 
ly enclosed by a mesh of three-ply 
cord. At one end of this cage stands 
a pitching machine roughly the height 
of Whitey Ford, with flat tires, guts 
of iron and a motor in its rear. This 
is Iron Mike, and he throws baseballs 
in the general direction of the plate 
60 feet away, much as a flesh-and- 
blood pitcher does. 

The only human element in this 
training procedure is Paul Waner, an 
ex-wizard at hitting major league 
pitching, and the object of my search 
for an authoritative opinion on the 
question: Can Pitchers Hit or Not? 

“Why not?” said Paul. “Let me see 
you swing a bat.” 

Waner looks like a bearded gnome, 
the figment of a wild Irish imagina- 
tion. At his best playing weight, 140 
pounds, he could have passed for an 
ex-Jockey sidling up to tout a favor- 
ite horse. Yet Fred Fitzsimmons, the 
pitching coach when I was with the 
Cubs, said Waner hit the ball through 
the box harder than any other hitter 
that Fitz faced in the jnajor leagues. 

“Frankly, Paul,” I said, as Waner 
racked up a dozen balls in the pitch- 
ing machine, “if you can make a hit- 
ter out of me, you’re worth more 
money— both you and Iron Mike.” 

“Let’s see you hit a few first, then 
I’ll see if I can help you.” Waner 
waved me to the other end of the 
cage and plugged in his pitcher. For 
the next few minutes the only sounds 
to be heard were the hum of the elec- 
tric motor, the swish of my bat and 
occasionally a few plops and plinks 
as the ball and bat connected hap- 
hazardly. 

“You’re lounging at the ball,” said 
Paul. 

Perhaps he meant lunging. But 
then I might Just as well have been 
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lying on a chaise longue, criticizing 
Iron Mike’s control. 

“The first thing you have to try to 
do, “said Paul, “is belly-button. Then 
you’ve got to really block when you 
block. You're hitting the bottom half 
of the ball and you should be trying 
to hit the top half. You got to wait 
for the ball to get right up to the 
plate and you got to pop those wrists 
when you swing. You’re not doing 
any of those things. That’s why 
you’re lounging at the ball.’’ 

Some of Iron Mike’s pitches were 
going over my head as well as over 
the plate. “Now we’ll take up breath- 
ing,” Paul added, “as soon as I fix 
this thing.” 

Breathing I was relatively familiar 
with, so I decided to go along with 
the rest, and resumed my position at 
the plate w'hile Paul worked on Iron 
Mike w'ith a pair of pliers. “Now, 
wait for that ball to get right over 
the plate,” he said. “Then belly-but- 
ton. Get your stomach out in front 
as fast as you can, and that means 
you can’t step first, then turn. It’s 
all one movement. Snap your hips 
around and the bat will follow up 
naturally.” 

The crack of the wood sounded so 
good that I thought my hip must 


have popped out of place. The ball 
whistled past Iron Mike. It got no 
reaction from the machine. But it 
pleased Paul, who said, “That’s 
what you call ‘belly button.’ ” 

“1 guess I never could stomach 
those pitches before, Paul,” I said 
happily. 

My pun whistled by his ears, and 
he proceeded. The next pitch w'as at 
my head. Iron Mike hasn’t much of 
a sense of humor either. “When you 
swing at the ball,” Waner went on, 
“try hitting down on the ball, right 
through it, like. When you hit the 
top half of the ball, she’ll rip through 
the infield like a scared rabbit. You 
won’t be popping the ball up, or hit- 
ting those easy fly balls.” 

“I thought a hitter was supposed 
to keep the bat level when he swung, 
Paul.” 

“Well, that’s what they say, be- 
cause that’s what it looks like, but 
it’s just an optical illusion. What 
you do is roll your wrists so you can 
cut into the top of the ball, so you 
can’t have the bat level, really. When 
you see the ball right there” — he 
pointed to a spot two feet in front 
of him, belt high, just ahead of his 
front hip — “you move. Slack that 
hip, snap that belly button around, 
cut down on the top of the ball, and 
watch her go.” 


I said the timing was the lough 
part, waiting for the ball till it got 
‘right there.’ 

“Take a deep breath just before 
the pitch starts coming,” said Waner. 
“Then hold your breath till you start 
to swing. That makes you relax and 
wait.” 

I had visions of myself turning blue 
in the face waiting for a slow curve. 
I couldn't quite get used to the idea 
that T should try to hit just part of 
the ball. It had always been hard 
enough to see all of the damn thing 
and to hit any part of it. We gath- 
ered the balls from all over the cage, 
and racked them up for another ses- 
sion. My hands were forming tiny 
blood blisters as I swung my Wally 
Moon model at Iron Mike’s pitch- 
ing. But all I could think about was 
the way the balls sounded when I 
hit them. A pitcher learns to tell by 
the sound whether or not a ball is 
well hit. On the mound you quickly 
put the three sensations of sight, feel 
and hearing together, and you know 
for sure that the ball is gone, man, 
gone. You watch your pitch go just 
where you didn’t want to throw it, 
with not quite as much stuff on it as 
you wish, and . . . ! What a vicious 
sound a line drive makes. 

Why Can’t Pitchers Hit? 

Just call me tiger, Dad. 

MARCH 9: Hemus called a meeting 
for the last workout before the start 
of the exhibition season. “We're go- 
ing to use the same signs in these 
games as we will all year,” he said, 
“so let’s pay attention.” He turned 
to Johnny Keane. “John?” 

Keane jumped onto a bat trunk, 
waving his ever-present fungo stick 
for quiet. “These are the signs we’re 
gonna give from third ba.se,” he said. 
“Solly will be on the bench.” He 
waved his bat, relegating Hemus for- 
ever to the dugout. “You pitchers 
get together with the catchers later 
and work out your own signs. These 
are just for hitters, and we don't 
want anybody missing signs cause it 
just messes up everybody, including 
the guy who messes it up. Now, then, 
we’re gonna have an indicator, signs 
for bunting, taking and hit-and-run. 
We’re gonna have a take-off sign, 
and a sign for the squeeze play. 

“The most important is the indica- 
tor. When I rub my hand over the 
cardinal on my shirt, that means 
a sign is on. You see me rub the 
bird, and you watch my right hand, 
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my right hand only. Forget I got a 
left hand. With my right hand I’m 
gonna touch some part of my uni- 
form or body. One touch— it might 
be my cap, or neck, or pants, or 
sleeve — one touch and you’re tak- 
ing. Two touches and you’re bunting. 
7'hree touches, hit-and-run on that 
pitch cause the runner is going. Those 
are the three signs you gotta look for 
when you go up to hit. 

“Now, when you’re at the plate, 
look down at me at every pitch. May- 
be I don’t wanna give you a sign, but 
I may be pulling at my pants leg, or 
rubbing my ear, or tugging at my 
cap, anyway. They will be looking at 
me, too, trying to steal the signs, so 
I’ll be trying to confuse them by do- 
ing the same things when I’m not 
giving a sign as I do when I am. Get 
me? Only when you see me hit that 
bird do you know something’s on. 
And when I give you the indicator, 
count the number of touches that 
follow. Maybe I’ll give you more 
than three signs! Maybe I'll give you 
four or five! I’m just doing that as 
a decoy, in case they start to pick 
something up, or we suspect they 
might. It only means something if I 
use one, two or three touches after 
the indicator.’’ 

Keane had the earnest manner of 
a second lieutenant outlining the 
intricacies of an espionage detail. 
All major league clubs use indica- 
tors, decoys and signs for everything 
except nose-blowing. Yet, 90% of 
the time the situation determines the 
strategy, and an experienced player 
knows who will bunt or when the 
batter is taking. 


“The steal sign,’’ Keane went on, 
“will be given to the runner only aft- 
er the batter gets the take. We don’t 
want you hitting when that runner is 
trying to steal. If we did, we’d give 
the hit-and-run. The steal sign is 
either hand gripping the opposite el- 
bow. It’s a figure 4, and that’s for 
stealing!" 

He grinned. Nobody seemed to get 
it. “Let’s not be missing the steal 
sign. We’re gonna run a lot this year 
cause we’ve got a running club. That 
right, Solly?’’ 

liemus nodded. “Whatever John 
says you can consider it came from 
me.” 

“Now, there’s the squeeze,” Keane 
went on. “We have just one squeeze 
play. Suicide! You gotta bunt the 
ball! So you gotta know the play’s 
on, and we gotta know you know it. 
So, with a man on third base, I rub 
across the bird and touch my pants 
leg. One touch after the indicator! 
You’re bunting! You answer me, tell- 
ing me you got the sign by showing 
me the palm of your hand. Don’t 
wave your hand at me. Pick up some 
dirt, look the other way and rub the 
back of your hand across your back 
pocket. Then 1 see your palm and I 
know you got the squeeze. 

“Now I yell to the runner on third, 
‘Make the ball go through!’ And 
that’s the sign to him that he’s going 
in on the next pitch. Get that, you 
runners? If the batter answers the 
sign by showing you the palm of his 
hand you still gotta wait for me to 
say, ‘Make the ball go through!’ ” 

Keane cupped his hands to his 
mouth as he described what he would 


do during a squeeze play. His fungo 
bat slipped to the floor. Its clatter 
echoed in the tense silence. The 
squeeze play commands breathless at- 
tention from ballplayers. Actually, 
major league clubs don’t use it 20 
times a year, and it works only half 
the time. 

MARC H 25: Sal Maglie has gone down 
the drain. Some days I can remember 
clearly everything that happened. 
Some days in baseball are not easily 
forgotten. Some days I’m certain I’m 
not losing my memory at all, just 
some friends. Baseball friendships are 
mostly transient affairs; ballplayers 
come and go. You don’t know from 
year to year whether you’ll be con- 
gratulating a man for hitting a home 
run or knocking him down with a 
fast ball so he won’t. In spring train- 
ing you see them leaving every day. 

This day is one I remember clearly. 
Pollet had decided to permit his 
pitchers to throw 75 pitches before 
he took them out. Maglie was the sec- 
ond pitcher of the day. The pitchers 
who weren’t working in the game had 
to run for 30 minutes. By 12:30 one 
workout was over, ’fhe pitchers who 
weren’t w'orking staggered into the 
clubhouse and sat, sopping wet, in 
front of their lockers. 

Maglie, sipping soup from a paper 
cup, sat on the rubbing table, agi- 
tating each player as he went by. 
“Atta way, boys, sweat it out,” he 
said. “Best way to get in shape. 
Right, Doc?” 

Doc Bauman laughed. 

“How in hell you gonna get in 

continued 
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shape then, Sal?” yelled Broglio, 
mopping his face with a towel. 

■'Kid, I've run more miles in this 
game than you’ve thrown strikes.” 
Maglie tossed the soup cup away and 
picked up his glove. 

‘‘Hey, veteran right-hander, are 
you pitching today?” 1 asked. ‘‘If you 
are I’m not going swimming. I’m go- 
ing to put my uniform back on and 
watch from the bench. Because you 
are such a wonderful example to 
us young pitchers.” 

‘‘Maybe you ought to try learning 
something instead of poppin’ off, 
young man," Maglie said. lie walked 
out of the clubhouse as the loud- 
speaker started to blare out the line- 
ups. As the second pitcher of the day, 
he had to sit in the bullpen until the 
sixth or seventh inning. I showered, 
put on a dry uniform, drank a cup of 
.soup, took a pack of gum and a bag 
of chewing tobacco from the trunk, 
rolled up my sleeves to get a suntan 
on my biceps and joined Sal in the 
pen. Grissom was there. We decided 
to agitate Maglie, since this was the 
first time he’d be pitching in a game 
all spring. ‘‘Veteran right-hander, I 
was beginning to think you were 
down here just to pitch batting prac- 
tice,” 1 said. 

‘‘It takes a while,” he said. “My 
back’s been a little sore, and my 
arm’s just getting to feel good now. 
I’m a little hit older than you, 
y’know, Broz.” 

“You’re a little bit older than 
everybody, Maglie,” said Grissom. 
“They’re making me stay out here 
today just in case you get in trouble 
and I have to come bail you out. And 
I could be fishin’, too.” 

“Could be worse, old man,” said 
Sal. “You don’t have to walk so far 
to get me as you did at the Polo 
Grounds. Who the hell you callin’ 
old, anyway? That number on your 
back is damn near right. Forty-two. 
No, that’s shy a year.” 

Pollet cut the comedy, asking, 
“Sal, how long you need? He’s going 
two more innings.” 

We scored two runs in our half and 
led the Phillies by three in the seventh 
as Maglie stripped off his windbreak- 
er and said to the catcher, “Let’s go, 
son, gotta warm up my little dab. 
Shut up. Grissom.” 

I walked up to the dugout for 
a drink of water, and sat next to 
the fountain where I was almost in 


line with the mound and home plate. 

Sal got a big hand when his name 
was announced as the pitcher. But he 
was hanging his curve. Two men were 
out when Ed Bouchee hit one over 
the center-field fence. After a walk 
and a single Maglie got them out, but 
he looked like he’d already pitched 
seven innings himself, and the ten- 
sion of tightly strung nerves was 
showing. 

“Can’t get my rhythm,” he said 
on the bench. “I’m wild high, can’t 
get my breaking stuff where I want.” 
Little balls of sweat popped and ran 
down the hollowed cheeks of his un- 
shaven face. 

When a pitcher starts doubting his 
own stuff he prays for an easy inning. 
He needs one. But there was no easy 
inning left for Sal. He was trying, 
mixing his stuff— a curve, then a 
wasted fast ball, a slider on the hands, 
or a slow curve for a strike, a brush 
back and a change of pace. But they 
were hitting the strikes as if they 
knew what was coming, and Philadel- 
phia quickly loaded the bases. 

Dave Philley was announced as a 
pinch hitter^ 

“Come on, big man,” I yelled. 

As I say, some days I can remem- 
ber clearly everything that happened. 
Some days in baseball are not easy 
to forget. But this particular day 
ended right there in my mind, with 
one pitch that stopped the clock. 
“Make that a good pitch there, 
now,” I said to myself. But Sal didn’t 
make it. Maybe he couldn’t do it. 
Maybe he was too old. It was high, 
and Philley hit it over the right-field 
fence to knock Maglie out of the box, 
beat us a ball game and crush any 
hope that Sal might be helpful that 
season. 

“I had him set up all right for my 
pitch,” Sal said as we walked to the 
parking lot together. “I meant to get 
the slider in on his hands. You know 
what I mean? 1 just didn’t get it in 
there, and . . . you gotta jam him. 
You know that.” 

He climbed into his big, spotle.ss 
Cadillac. “I need more work,” he 
said. “1 have to be sharper than that. 
Think I'll ask Solly if I can pitch 
some batting practice tomorrow.” 

APRIL 3: Slowly swelling waves of 
the Gulf lapped softly at the sand on 
the morning of our last day inn Flori- 
da. I carried all but one of the deck 
chairs from the patio to the porch, 
stacking them next to the door and 


just a few feet away from my own 
luggage. The big house was empty. 
My kids were gone, my car was gone. 
Anne was on the road again. Wife! 
You should have married an Army 
man, like the Colonel planned. “But 
I didn’t like the thought of all that 
moving from one place to another,” 
she said. 

I walked through the house, up- 
stairs and down. The dresser drawers 
were empty, the closets were clean, 
the kitchen cabinets were bare. In the 
refrigerator I found two cans of beer 
and a half-empty jar of pimento. 

Taking a can opener from my shav- 
ing kit, I walked out on the beach, 
picking up the last beach chair. Plung- 
ing the chair legs into the sand, I sat 
hack, happy with the immediate mo- 
ment, regretting the soon-to-be-rem- 
iniscent spring training, apprehensive 
about the future season. It had been 
a cold winter in the North. St. Louis 
was north. I could feel the cold al- 
ready. 

The St. Petersburg Times said: 
“Fair and warmer. . . .” Already the 
morning sun was making my beer can 
sweat. I picked up a razor blade to 
cut out the sports page headline: 
BBOSNAK, MIZELL, HAL SMITH BRIGHT- 
EST FOR CARDS. 

“We’ll win more than we did down 
here,” Hemus had said. “It rained a 
lot. But it wasn’t the fault of the 
weather. Everybody is in pretty good 
shape, and we’ve had some pleasant 
surprises.” 

An uneasy feeling gnawed at the 
pride I felt from reading the head- 
line. Everything had gone well this 
spring. Physically I had been loose 
and healthy. Mentally I had been 
content. My mistakes hadn’t cost me 
—those sliders that hung; most of 
them had been popped up in the air. 
Could it be that I had been granted 
custody of the Golden Arm? 

“This is the time of the year we can 
afford to experiment,” Hemus had 
said, “and make mistakes. We’re in a 
little slump now as far as runs are 
concerned. But we’ll come out of it. 
And what better time than now!” 

What better time, indeed, to drain 
the last suds from a can of beer and 
throw the can into the waves! Give 
that Budweiser a good start and it 
may go all the way. I watched the 
sun gleam on the surface of the water- 
tossed can, until a car horn beeped 
a summons. Then I gathered my lug- 
gage, locked the doors and headed 
North to open the season. end 
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WESTERN PROTOCOL 

Sirs: 

DorothDa Walker is a woman who is 
respected here only for her knowledge of 
protocol. Her lack of sophistication in 
other areas has appalled Renoites for 
months, and the incredible naivete of her 
comments about Nevada in Mary Ham- 
man's article (M’fiife Tie ot Squaw Val- 
ley, SI, Feb. 22) has turned polite .snick- 
ers to loud laughter. 

Example: her vision of the magenta 
dinner jacket and girls practically naked 
at 11 a.m. in Reno is just that. 

.\lst), although -she expresses great con- 
cern over the crude manners, upbringing 
and general gauche western behavior of 
Renoites, it is these people — Reno so- 
ciety — who have been given the full bur- 
den of officially welcoming and enter- 
taining foreign visitors. True, Mrs, Walk- 
er i.s used as a protocol checkpoint (which 
side of the car does a maharaja enter?) 
in about the same way the IBM RAMAC 
305 at Squaw Valley is used to get a bio- 
perse on an athlete. But the brunt of the 
business has been left to people who -she 
indicates are all descendants of Tom Mix 
or Tarzan. 

Most revealing of all is her shock over 
western cowboy (not Indian) costumes at 
Governor Sawyer’s party. Dres.s western 
clothes are common here and no more 
gauche or insulting to foreigners than 
their native costumes are to us. 

Reno society is a pretty impre.ssive lot 
to anyone who really knows anything 
about society. They have given a great 
deal of time to entertaining foreign dig- 
nitaries in their homes during the.se Olym- 
pics and have done it as well as anyone 
could. However, they have not done it 
on the basis of the phony snobbery which 
seems to have characterized the admin- 
istrative setup of these Olympics. 

Guy Shipler Jr. 

Reno 

THE POET; SOMETHING LIKE POETRY 

Sirs: 

Your piece on my friend Marianne 
Moore (The Poet, Ike Bums and the 
Leijendary Red Men, SI, Feb. 15) is de- 
lightful. 

Many a magazine has given as long 
essays on her “metrics” — but Robert 
Cantwell has captured the real person. 
Nothing sums her up better than your 
.statement, “There is a profound unaware- 
ness of the impression that she makes on 
other people. . . . one of the most de- 
lightful personalities in the history of 
American literature.” 

It would amuse you to know, I think, 
that, talking to her on the telephone, I 
spoke of this so true tribute. And she 
seemed scarcely to have noticed it — being 
more taken up with the Dodgers and your 


exciting account of Carlisle. And anybody 
else would have cut it out, framed it in gilt 
and hungit over the bed! Well, -she knows 
about it now — and said, in her modest 
way, that she wa.s “most grateful.” 

As 1 am too, for the pleasure your arti- 
cle gave me. 

Henriett.i Fort Holland 

Brooklyn 

Sirs; 

Of all ihe articles ever written about 
my sister Marianne Moore I like your 
article the best. 

1 find it very hard to express my deep 
sense of happiness about it. Your grace 
in emphasizing her modesty — and the 
beautiful relations between the Indians 
and her you have brought out perfectly. 
Your final lines in recording Jim Thorpe’s 
courtesy about her parasol and “lived 
something like poetry on their campus,” 
I would have her remembered by for all 
lime -because that’s the truth. 

John Warner Moore 

Brooklyn 

THE PORTER; NOT FORGOTTEN 

Sirs: 

In his eulogy of the Model A Ford (The 
Forgotten Fun of Dripinij, SI, Feb. 1), 
I'm afraid that A. W. Miller has over- 
looked the wonderful little Mercer also 
designed by Finley Robertson Porter from 
1911 through lfll4. The cornering ability 
and gear box of this high-performance car 
have never been equaled, to my knowl- 
edge, in this or any other country. 

If a Porter automobile or an F.R.P. is 
turned up a.s a re.sult of Mr. Miller's ques- 
tion, “A Porter Alive?”, I would love to 
have the opportunity of bidding on it. 
Redheaded hussy or scarlet woman she 
might be, but a wonderful companion for 
my lovely little blonde Mercer runabout. 

Frank H. Miller 

Glendale, Ohio 

• Author Miller did considerable re- 
search on the Porter car. Here are 
some of his notes: “From what I can 
learn, the story of the Porter is that 
around 1914 Finley Robertson Por- 
ter, chief engineer of the old Mercer 
Motor Car Co., designed the F.R.P. 
(as he called it then) to be the apothe- 
osis of the four-cylinder car— the big 
boiler to end all big boilers. He built 
half a dozen experimental models, 
then dropped it to go into airplane- 
engine development work during the 
war. Afterward, in 1919, he made a 
dealwithaBridgeport, Conn, war baby 
that was looking for something to do, 
to manufacture the Porter car under 
continued 



ELEPHANTSSUFFERFROM 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH? 

Afleryearsof research, lead ingelephasophiles* 
have come to the conclusion they just don’t 
know the answer. 

They do know, beyond any doubt, that young 
bull elephants sometimes suffer from bags un- 
der the eyes— but this could happen to anyone 
who slays out late. 

But can you imagine the sound of an ele- 
phant's roar if athlete's foot diil cause his toes 
to itch and burn? 

Fortunately. you don't have to roar like an 
elephant if you have athlete's foot itch. We 
know a secrec [hat lets you get rid of athlete's 
foot itch so fast you almost can't believe you 
had it. 

The secret is a new kind of painless iodine* • 
— world’s greatest antiseptic. You see. every- 
body knows iodine is best for infections, even 
athlete’s foot— except that it burns tissue. 

But now scientists have made iodine com- 
pletely safe for you to use on even the most 
tender skin. And you can get this new painless 
iodine in a special kit called Isodine Athlete’s 
Foot Treatment . . . with this medical com- 
bination that doctors recommend: 

First, there's Isodine Liquid. This kills the 
infecting organism by contact. 

Second, there are Q-Tip ' Swabs to let you 
apply the liquid efficiently and hygienicaily. 

Third, there's Medicated Powder to spray in 
socks and shoes and help prevent re-infcction. 

Ifyou use our kit conscientiously and as we 
direct, we guarantee you’ll never roar like an 
elephant because you can’t get rid of that ter- 
rible athlete's foot itch. 

In fact, the Isodine Athlete's Foot Treat- 
ment Kit muil get rid of your athlete's foot — 
niii.u prevent its return — or your money back. 
Only $1.39 for all three— liquid, pow-der and 
swabs — in one convenient kit. 
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license. It was made only in 1920; the 
manufacturer went bankrupt in 1922 
after a long shutdown.” A thorough 
study of the Porter cars appears in a 
learned monograph by Keith Marvin, 
secretary of The Automobilists of the 
Upper Hudson Valley, Inc., and editor 
of The Upper Hudson Valley Auioino- 
bilist (April, 1959). — ED. 

Sirs: 

The following additional points may be 
of interest. 

Finley Robertson Porter never went to 
college and in fact told me that he "never 
went to school.” His wife wrote later and 
told me this was not the fact, that he had 
"gone to school” in Portsmouth, Ohio and 
also in Southampton. I gathered from the 
way she wrote that this meant grammar 
school and that he never went to high 
school. I remember that when I was gradu- 
ated from high school in 1909 I considered 
myself one of the educated elite; most 
boys got working papers at 14 when they 
got out of grammar school. 

Porter pcre was a product of that great 
social, economic and industrial force in 
the U.S. in those days, the International 
Correspondence Schools; all he ever 
learned about engineering he iearned from 
them, except where engineering is really 


learned -- from other engineers on the job. 

Porter’s first design was a steam car 
for "a man who wanted one.” They found 
out the hard way that the car was O.K. if 
it kept moving but would blow up if kept 
standing. They were to meet the man at 
the railroad station, drive him home, turn 
the car over to him and get their money. 
So they didn’t start the fire until they 
saw the train coming. Unfortunately, 
they got into a traffic delay on the way 
home, and the boiler went powee. 

These, of cour.se, were flash-tube boilers, 
which are kept red-hot, and the water is 
“flashed” into steam as the injector forces 
it into the red-hot tubing. There never 
%vas enough steam in them to make a very 
dangerous explosion. But they would, and 
this one did, explode. No sale. 

According to Porter Jr. his old gent 
made several of these steamers. I asked 
Porter what they did about boiler scale, 
which in a boiler of thus type (particular- 
ly when the feed-water is drawn from 
horse troughs and ditches) is bound to 
be troublesome. Porter said thoughtfully 
that he doubted if any of the boilers had 
ever lasted long enough for this to become 
a problem. 

Porter Sr. designed the Mercer race- 
about, and this picture shows him seated 
in the prototype in 1910. 

I can’t prove it, but I don't believe 
the Porters ever manufacltired as much 
as one of the F.R.P.s or Porters. Remem- 



F. R. PORTER IN 1910 MERCER 


her that in those days the “assembled” 
car was common and admired by some 
over the home-produced one. 

What really killed the Porter was that it 
ran head-on into the massive shift in the 
entire industry from four cylinders to six 
in the postwar (World War I ) years. With 
others advertising six cylinders, no one 
would be found dead with a four. 

A. W. Miller 

New York City 

FATHER WAS NOT TO BE DENIED 

Sirs; 

Alfred W. Miller’s article started my 
memory cells into action. Perhaps a few 
recollection.s of a period long before that 
which Miller describes- -in terms of auto- 



Only approved liniment 
I960 Winter Olympics 

When overexertion causes sore aching muscles, a favorite remedy 
of sportsmen is Absorbine Jr. When rubbed on, Absorbine Jr. 
actually dilates peripheral blood vessel walls, speeding up local 
blood flow. Unlike mere painkillers, Absorbine Jr. helps you get 
better foster. In fact, medical experts measuring muscle strength 
with on electromyograph have proven that Absorbine Jr. "brings 
your muscles back” twice as fast os nature. So next time you 
need relief from aching muscles, reach for Absorbine Jr. 

Relieves tired aching muscles twice as fast 
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mobile development — might be amusing 
to your readers. 

One fine day in 1899 my Uncle Eme.st, 
with his brother Lyndon at the wheel, ar- 
rived in our home town of South Orange, 
N.J. in a bright red Packard, effectively 
causing numerous runaways among the 
horses pulling the local equipages. Lyn- 
don was a “mechanician,” one who loved 
to tinker with machinery, and it was due 
to him that the Packard was able to run 
for 15 or 20 miles at a time. 

One of the main bearings kept melting, 
and Lyndon made a mold into which he 
could pour the molten babbitt, which he 
caught in a large tin pan fastened under 
the main bearing, and thus produce a 
new bearing. Lying on his back he would 
somehow restore the bearing to its proper 
place, and the Packard would proceed on 
its travels. 

My father’s imagination was inflamed 
by the performances of the Red Devil, 
and in 1900 a salesman pulled up in front 
of our house with an Orient buckboard. 
This consisted of a pair of flexible boards 
upon which two small seats were mount- 
ed, with an air-cooled motor back of 
them, the whole being carried by four 
wheels, without springs. Mother took one 
look at the thing and vowed she would 
never have anything to do with it. But 
Father was not to be denied. 

In the spring of 1901 he cautiously 
chugged up to our home in a “piano box” 
Olds, with a .steering tiller and a curved 
dashboard. It had a one-cylinder motor 
under the seat. Not content with a seat 
facing forward, it had a dos-a-dos seat 
facing backward. Very swank. We drove 
this great car to Spring Lake where we 
were spending the summer, and when Fa- 
ther was in New York at work I would 
drive this car very carefully around the 
block. So my career as a motorist ac- 
tually began in 1901. 

Father got wind of the fact that a Colo- 
nel Phelps had made a three-cylinder car 
which won the Mount Wa.shington Hill 
Climb. So in 1902 he bought one. It real- 
ly did go! Toward the end of the sum- 
mer, in Spring Lake, a series of automo- 
bile races were held on the drive along 
the shore. We stripped everything off the 
Phelps, including the hood, and with Pa 
at the wheel and me leaning over the mo- 
tor so that I could hold the throttle wide 
open, we entered the race. Our chief com- 
petitor was E. R. Thoma-s, who had a real 
racer, and we got second. 

Toward the end of the summer a Mr. 
DuBois, who also lived in South Orange, 
invited me to accompany him on a long 
trip from Spring Lake to our home town. 
He had a Crestmobile. It had a body 
made out of wicker, like a baby carriage, 
with a single-cylinder air-cooled motor 
mounted aft of the seat on a little plat- 
form. From the flywheel a leather belt 
went down to the rear axle, and if every- 
thing worked the car moved. It also had 
bicycle tires which picked up a horseshoe 
nail about every five miles. The roads in 
that part of New Jersey were sand, which 
wa.s very good for horses, but lousy for 
Crestmobiles. 

One thing I recall very clearly: the 
coiilinued 


men who know of slide rules and 
Socrates and salt spray and jet-age 
jazz admire the know-how that leads 
to perfect craftsmanshlia. Discover now 
the exhilaration of luxury comfor't. Slip 
Into a pair of Golden Casuals . . . prime 
virgin Wool and Nylon by Magic Fleece. 
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FINEST sport" and CASUAL SOCKS 
ILLS. INC. McMinnville. Tennessee. 
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IS'eiv album . . . 
Pul life in your narty ! 



It's the inviling-est! It's “Where There's Lije,’' 
the new album ivith a new sound that’s making hosts of 
friends . . . and friends of hosts. Here’s mii.sic for dancing, 
for singing along, for romancing — in every tempo and every 
mood. Hear it soon! In Living Stere.o or regular ]^.P. 
Iiisffiretl by the famous ftmlu'eiser jingle. 

® RCA\lC roil @ 



Al (hrxf oiirf other fine atortH: 


DAVISON -PAXSON 
Atlanta, Ga. 
KAUFMAN'S 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FAMOUS BARR 
St. Louis, Mo. 
WURZeURG CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
F. N. ARBAUGH CO. 
Lansing, Mich. 
SCRANTON 
DRY GOODS CO, 
Scrantort, Pa. 


BEERMAN STORES 
Dayton, 0. 


MAY CO. 
Cleveland, 0. 

NEWMAN 
MERCANTILE CO. 
Cedar Rapids, 

Iowa 


STONE 
S THOMAS 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
PITTSBURGH 
MERCANTILE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RFYNOLO'S 
PENLANO 
Austin, Texas 


GOLDWATFR'S 
Phoenix, Arit. 


FOWLER, DICK 
& WALKER 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


SPRINGDALE- 
GAYFER 
Mobile, Ala. 
KARTCH'S 
Hackensack, N. J 


COHEN BROS. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


CREIGHTON SPORTSWEAR 

303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 




Even the toughe.st outdoorsman 
has one vulnerable spot — his lips. 
Wind and weather roughen lips — 
’Chap Stick’ soothes them fast! 
Medicated -"personalized.” Ameri- 
ca’.s No. I lip balm. , 35^ s.-. j s 


WEED ’em and FISH'. 


weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing 
gear, with R-H Weed 
Rhap-20. Granular 2,4-D. 
Inexpensive, easy to use. 
sure results. Fof free in- 


Reasor-Hill Corporation, Bex 36 51, Jacksonville, Ark. 


19TH HOLE continued 

road signs just didn’t make any sense. 
First we would see one that announced 
that some place was three miles ahead. 
The next one would say that the same 
place was only 11 miles further. That 
country was a real wilderness 60 years 
ago. 

The Vanderbilt Cup Race was a great 
event by 1906 and, as Joe Tracy was .set- 
ting records in it in a Locomobile, noth- 
ing would do but that Father must get 
one of those fine cars. And they were 
fine cars. Four great big cylinders with 
make-and-break spark, chain drive and 
j’ust about the best-looking thing on the 
road. Why, you could go over Schooleys 
Mountain in .second! There wasastinker 
at the top who had a good wed!, and he 
only charged a dollar for enough water 
to refill the radiator. 

Probably fearing that I would run the 
Loco when he was not around, Father 
bought a second car, a two-cylinder 
Buick, which 1 wa.s allowed to run. The 
motor was under the front seat. SVe were 
nuts about cars; they were for fun, not 
transportation. I once took a girl out for 
a ride in this Buick and she kissed me! 
Fir.sl time I ever enjoyed that experience, 
either afoot or on tires. So the Buick 
served a good purpo.se. 

In 1907 someone sold Father a Palmer 
and Singer, and I .still think it was the 
best-looking car I have ever seen. It was 
gunboat gray, with bucket seals, and was 
made of lead. Every time you hit a bad 
bump, the .springs would flatten and stay 
that way, or the strut rod would lienci 
and the car wouldn't steer. I was coming 
down the Pomplon Turnpike hill at 63 
mph one afternoon when the left steering 
knuckle broke. We sailed oil through a 
field, hit a .small tree on the edge of a 
ravine and survived. Sixty-three miles an 
hour wasn’t peanuts in 1907. Next day 
we borrowed the front end of another 
Palmer and Singer, put it on our car and 
drove home in style. But my real adven- 
ture with this beautiful thing look place 
right in front of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
on Fifth Avenue. With two sdiool friends 
I was giving the populace a chance to ad- 
mire us when, right in the middle of the 
block, a hansom cab turned in front of 
me. I bumped one of the wheels and the 
cab tottered slowly to the pavement. The 
cabby’s silk hat got denied, and one of 
the candle carriage lights was broken, A 
ten-dollar bill took care of those details 
to everyone’s satisfaction. 

1 was so imbued with the idea that I 
could be a great road racer that I talked 
a girl friend who had a “jinricksha” Olds 
runabout, with very large wheels, and 
which would really move, into entering 
the Riverhead Road Race, with me as 
driver. We practiced quite a bit, and 
things were going fine until I threw a tire 
one day. It rolled down the road ahead 
of us, but we came through safely— until 
her family got wind of our plans. That 
about ended my career as a road racer. 

The only other really important thing 
that happened to me in a car was a few 
years later. In a small white Buick run- 
about my wife finally agreed to marry me. 

Eugene V. Connett 
South Orange, N.J. 


Knowledgeable people buy Imperial 


and they buy it by the case 



Whiskey by Hiram Walker 

BIENOED WHISKEY • 86 PROOF • 30% STR/ 

6 YEARS OR MORE OID » 70% GRAIN 
HIRAM WAIKER & SONS INC. 
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Pat on the Back 



Wl lerever you go, upset stomach, gas, heart- 
burn or other symptotns of acid indigestion 
can cause distress. So for on-the-spot relief 
carry delightfully flavored Phillips' Tablets 
with you. Phillips' Tablets will make you feel 
better — almost instantly — because they contain 
one of the world's fastest antacids. Handy 
pocket tins of 30 tablets. Bottles of 75 or 200. 


PHILLIPS’ 

TABLETS 




PHYLLIS KIEHN 


‘With my toes pointed!’ 


T H..VNKS to Phyllis Kiehn, bounc- 
ing on the trantpoline has become 
part of the way of life for teen-age 
girls in Bellingham, Wash. An instruc- 
tor in physical education at Belling- 
ham’s Shuksan Junior High School, 
the energetic Mrs. Kiehn (shown in 
mid-jump with one of her pupils) de- 
cided that the trampoline was just 
the thing to help coltish schoolgirls 
achieve rhythm and coordination. 
Her classes have grown so popular that 
she has been forced to hold extra ones 
before and after school and on week- 
ends as well. In no time at all, the 
bouncing and jouncing has spread to 


all of Bellingham’s secondary schools. 

"‘Girls in their early teens are often 
at the ugly-duckling stage of devel- 
opment,” says Phyllis Kiehn. ‘‘The 
trampoline makes physical fitness fun. 
Within the space of a single week, 
you can actually see the girls grow 
more graceful.” 

Mrs. Kiehn’s pupils express their 
enthusiasm somewhat differently. 
“The trampoline is better than any- 
thing else in physical education,” says 
a Bellingham 14-year-old. “Better 
than anything else in school. Better 
than school. Imagine me— up there 
in the air with my toes pointed!” 
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SUPER BS CONVERTIBLE COUPE 


You’re invited! Come for a ride the most 
satisfying you ever tried — w'ith the smooth authority 
of a Rocket Engine at your command! In a 
matter of minutes, your Oldsmobile Quality Dealer 
will show you how easy and sensible it is to join 
the growing circle of people who know . . . 
there's si ill nothing like a Rocket! 
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'TAVERN’ TIME... 


time to enjoy America’s best Premium Bourbon— 
evcr}^ drop a glorious 7 years mellow. And what 
a happy choice awaits you! I'hcre’s TAVERN 86 
Proof— genial, popular leader in the great new trend 
to lighter, milder Bourbon enjoyment. It’s drawn 


from the same Premium stocks as the aristocratic 
100 Proof Bottled-ln-Bond TAVERN — delight of 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon fanciers for threescore 
years, (ilenmore Distilleries Co., “Where Perfection 
of Product is Tradition,” Louisville, Ky. ^,1959 


